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The Literary Week. 


On page 685 will be found a statement in reference to 
our Awards to Authors. Full particulars will be given in 
our next issue. 


Isszn’s new play is to be published in Cope on 
the 19th of this month. Its title has been badly trans- 
lated by such journals as have paid any attention to the 
event. It is not “When we are dead we awake,” as 
people seem to think, but ‘When we dead awaken ”— 
‘Naar vi Dide Vaagner.” 


On another page we give an interesting list of books, 
principally new, which have most pleased and interested 
certain well-known public persons and men and women of 
letters during 1899. Other replies will be printed next 
week; but, meanwhile, it is worth noting that the order 
of popularity is as follows : 

1. The Letters of R. L.. Stevenson. 
2. Mr. Lecky’s Map of Life. 
3. Mr. Phillips’s Paola and Francesc, 


Mr. Phillpotts’s The Human Boy. 
Duchess of Sutherland's One Hour and the Nevt. 


* ) Mr. Gosse’s Life of Donne. 

Miss Cholmondeley’s Jed Pottage. 
With the exception of Zhe Human Boy, all these books 
belong to the last three months. 


_ 


UNDETERRED by the chequered career of his Aypprecia- 
tions and Addresses, Lord Rosebery has given permission 
for his essay on Peel, in the first number of the Anglo- 
Saxon Review, to be issued as a small book by Messrs. 
Cassell. Lord Rosebery’s monograph on Chatham, a literary 
heritage from Mr. John Morley, is now in the press. 


THE new editor of ths Chronicle is Mr. W. J. Fisher, 
whose connexion with the paper began some eighteen 

earsago. Mr. Fisher is one of the old school of journalists. 
That is to say, he knows every department of his work. 
Mr. Fisher has occupied various posts on the Chronicle, 
including that of foreign editor, leader writer, and latterly 
assistant editor. During Mr. Massingham’s illness he 
acted as editor, assisted by Mr. L. F. Austin. Mr. Fisher’s 
politics, which are Liberal and Imperialist—or certainly 
not the reverse of Imperialist—may be considered to be 
those of the Chronicle of the immediate future. 





Mr. MassincHan’s retirement from the Chrenicle was 
followed at once by that of two of his colleagues, Mr. 
Harold Spender and Mr. Vaughan Nash, and now we 
learn of the resignation also of Mr. Charles Williams, the 
war correspondent. Mr. Williams’s daily article, entitled 
“The Diary of the War,” will henceforth be found in the 
Morning Leader. 


TuHeEsz are not the only changes in journalism. Mr. 
Crook, of the Zcho, is about to retire owing, we understand, 
to some difference concerning the Boer War between him- 


self and one of the directors of the paper. Another change, 
but this time not in editing but publishing, is the transfer 
of the Contemporary Review from Messrs. Isbister to the 
Columbus Publishing Co., which will also issue the Zopical 
Times. Mr. Bunting will continue at the head of the Con- 
temporary; but it is hard to reconcile so close a union 
between that respected review and the sprightly sheet 
which is known to its Corinthian admirers as the “ 7. 7.” 


Tue Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis, a collection of Latin 
and Greek versions representing contemporary Oxonian 
scholarship, edited by Prof. Robinson Ellis and Mr. A. G. 
Godley, is being issued from the Clarendon Press for the 
Christmas season. Among the living translated poets are 
Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Lang, Mr. 
Watson, Sir Lewis Morris, and Mr. Alfred Austin. 


Tue first volumes of Messrs. Methuen’s “ Little Library ” 
are now published—three volumes of Vanity Fair and one 
of Tennyson’s Princess: the second Princess, by the way, 
to reach us this week, for it has just been added to Messrs. 
Macmillan’s “‘ Golden Treasury” series. The Vanity Fuir 
is particularly satisfactory. The hue of red chosen for its 
cover is warm and attractive, the books are well-printed, 
the frontispieces, by Mr. Jacomb-Hood, well chosen and 
executed (but there ought to be a word or two referring to 
their place in the text), and Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s intro- 
duction is informing and direct. The ‘ Little Library” 
has made an auspicious start. 








Tue serial publication of Tolstoi’s Resurrection, which 
has been interrupted owing to the author’s irregular work 
upon the novel and his continual desire to make important 
organic alterations, will be resume 1 after Christmis an1 go 
on to the end without another hitch. But already, we fear, 
there has been enough tinkering and irresolution to ruin it 
as a work of art. 


Ir is not generally known that Cromwell published a 
Soldiers’ Catechism for the use of the Commonwealth Army 
as a companion to the Soldiers’ Pocket Bible. Two copies 
only of the Catechism are known to exist. One of these is 
in the possession of the Rev. Walter Begley, and is about 
to be republished by Mr. Elliot Stock in facsimile. Mr. 
Begley will add a short preface to the reprint. 


Tue new Sunday magazine that is to contain the 
“Life of Christ” which Ian Maclaren has written may 
be expected at the middle of the month. It is to be 
called the Sunday Strand. The title, taken in connexion 
with the popularity of the Strand Magazine, is a good one, 
but had that periodical not paved the way, it would be 
quite meaningless, or worse. 


Mr. Wit11amM ArcHer’s lecture on an ideal theatre, 
delivered to the members of the Playgoer’s Club last 
Sunday night, has already borne some fruit, for a corre- 
spondent of the Chronicle has come forward with an offer 
of £100 to the funds. 
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Mr. Lesire Srepnen has prefaced the collection of 
James Payn’s last essays, entitled The Backwater of Life, 
with a little biography and character-sketch of his life-long 
friend which is in its way perfect. Therein the man is 
revealed just as he was. One passage is particularly 
interesting to other writers, where Mr. Stephen comments 
on Payn’s remark: “If I were to live twenty lives I would 
choose no other profession [than the literary}. It is the 
brightest and most genial of them all, and so far at least 
as my experience goes, the most free from jealousies and 
acrimonies.” Says Mr. Stephen : 

Yet the profession has its characteristic temptations ; as, 
for example, to superficiality, to craving for notoriety, and 
to cynical indifference to truth. The problem whether you 
should do your best or do what pays best for the moment 
occurs with painful persistency, and too often leads, if not 
to the wrong choice, to an unsatisfactory compromise. 
Payn’s remarkable freedom from some of these character- 
istic weaknesses was due above all to a quality which he 
rightfully claimed ; whatever else he might have been, he 
said, he was “‘natural.’’ That was indisputably true. He 
had taken to literature as some people take to drink, simply 
because he could not help it. It was his nature. But he 
was also much too simple to take his impulse for a proof 
of supereminent g-nius, or to set down failure to the 
malignity of critics or the stupidity of mankind. He 
accepted the position for which experience proved him to 
be fitted, learned to understand his own powers, and did 
them full justice by good, honest, hard work. 


Mr. Payn was also to a large extent protected. He led 
a sheltered life although in the midst of literary activities. 
And he was not gifted, or cursed, with that excessive 
imaginative sympathy which can lead to so much suffering 
—and so much rapture. 


Tue following account of his methods of work which 
Mr. Stephen gives is sufficient explanation of Payn’s 
extreme satisfaction with the literary life and blindness 
to its paltrinesses : 


When a story struck him as specially suitable, it was 
worked up into an episode, or perhaps became the plot, 
of one of his novels. I often had the opportunity of 
watching the process. I would look in upon him at his 
office, and be greeted with some quaint narrative which 
had come in his way. . .. Then it would be gradually 
elaborated. He would write down the names of the 
imaginary characters on a sheet of cardboard, each at the 
head of a column. Then the necessary dates and facts 
would be inserted in the appropriate columns, till a full 
scheme was drawn out and aly points of genealogy and so 
forth made abundantly clear. A writer who was liable to 
fits of lofty inspiration might perhaps be trammelled by so 
methodical a procedure. For Payn’s purpose—the clearest 
possible development of an ingenious situation—is answered, 
I think, very well; and, whatever limits there might be to 
his talent, the reader might at least be sure of having a 
thoroughly clear, bright narrative, written with unflagging 
spirit. 

In other words, James Payn did not take literature 
seriously. But he wrote charmingly and genially, and the 
world was the better tor him. 


Tuts week we notice elsewhere a selection of Zules 
Srom Boccaccio which Mr. Joseph Jacobs has made and 
Mr. Byam Shaw has illustrated. Such transcripts have, of 
course, been made before—among others, in verse, by the 
late James Payn. Mr. Leslie Stephen, speaking of this 
little book, with which Payn’s career was beginning, says 
that George Brimley praised it, and Payn said of the 
review that it was ‘“‘like ten thousand tonics in a single 
dose.’ He always called it to mind when himself 
reviewing a young author. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin, who has always been enterprising 
and ingenious, is now issuing an annual entitled Unwin’s 
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Chap-Book. It serves both as an advertiser and a maga- 
zine, for though only the books that are a by Mr. 
Unwin are drawn upon and described, the extracts which 
they afford make for good mixed reading. Among the 
original matter is an interview with a publisher’s reader 
of ten years’ experience, among whose pronouncements we 
find these : 

Delicate work s+lls worst, because very few people under- 
stand delicate work. In general the great public will buy 
anything that is not too individual ia its sensationalism, 
«rudeness, or vulgarity. For clever work, not unconven- 
tional in the ideas it brings, there is a fair market. 


The nervous temperament of the artist is betrayed, to a 
certain extent, by the character of his handwriting. There 
are certain common forms of commonplace or mediocre 
handwriting, which are never seen to express delicate or 
original work. 


The publisher’s reader’s aim should be to let nothing 
that he holds is good go unpublished. The expenses of 
delicate and original work, especially of the work of 
beginners, should be paid out of the sales of the popular 
and successful works. 


In connexion with this sentiment, in which we believe, we 
may say that Mr. Leslie Stephen, when palliating James 
Payn’s mistake of rejecting John Inglesant for Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., remarks that the only point for Payn’s 
consideration when reading the MS. was its chance of 
commercial success. 


Portraits by telegraph are among the new discoveries 
of science. At the Philadelphia International Exposition 
this year a wired portrait of Mr. Zangwill was given away 
by the Philadelphia Inquirer. The portrait, which is not 





A TELEGRAPHED PORTRAIT OF MR. I. ZANGWILL. 


a good one, we reproduce from Unwin’s Chap-Book. It is 
described there as a portrait without prejudice, but we 
seem to detect prejudice, none the less, Mr. Zangwill 
is not quite like that. 


Tue happy notion of collecting from various well- 
known writers the history of the way in which they earned 
their first guinea has occurred to Miss Maud Churton, and 
the result of her inquiries may be found in Pearson’s 
Magazine for December. Mr. Conan Doyle earned his by 
a story in Chambers’s Journal in 1878, called “The Mystery 
of Sarsassa Valley,” for which he was paid three guineas. 
‘* Sarah Grand” also earned her first guinea—which was 
thirty shillings—from Chambers’s Journal, with an essay on 
the binding of Chinese women’s feet. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
first guinea was fifteen shillings, but he does not say how 
he earned it. Mr. H. G. Wells’s first muney came from 
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the Family Herald; Mr. Crockett’s from a Glasgow news- 
paper; Mr. Rider Haggard’s from the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for an account of a Zulu war dance; Mr. Clement 
Scott’s from Tom Hood’s weekly, Saturday Night; and 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s from an article in one of the 
Illustrated London News’ publications. Miss Churton has 
not always met with complaisance. Mr. Jerome and Mr, 
Anthony Hope declined politely to enlighten her, while 
Ouida wrote: ‘‘If Miss Churton do not succeed in litera- 
ture, her failure will certainly not be due to want of 
effrontery.” 


An opportunity for enterprising authors comes from 
Sierra Leone. The Board of Education there offers a prize 
of £20 to be given to the writer of a small history of 
Sierra Leone which shall be considered by a committee 
the most suitable as a text-book to be used in the schools 
of the Colony. This isnot all. The history must also be 
approved by the Governor. It would be very hard on a 
competitor if the committee pee his history and the 
Governor did not. If no book is approved by the com- 
mittee a prize of £10 will be given to the author of the 
best, but it will not be published. The book should not 
contain more than 75,000 words, and it should be sent to 
the Clerk to the Board of Education, Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, by July 31, 1900. The copyright of the work 
belongs to the author. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Clerk. 


Tue pastime of selecting the best books for children, 
which occupied some of our readers very pleasantly in the 
past summer and has lately been a popular amusement in 
America, is now brought to the notice of the readers of the 
Daily Newe. That paper offers a prize of £10 for the list 
of the hundred best books for children. Lists must be 
sent in on or before Monday, December 11. 


Mr. Birrett has already written of Charles Lamb 
as well as any man living—indeed, we fancy that the 
passages in his books which relate to Elia may endure 
longest of all his work—and now, in his Introduction to 
the illustrated edition of The Essays of Elia, a picture from 
which we reproduce elsewhere, he writes once again 
sympathetically and penetratingly of that frail being 
whom Thackeray called Saint Charles. We quote a 
notable passage : 


Lamb, like his own child-angel, was “to know weak- 
ness, and reliance, and the shadow of human imbecility.” 
He went with a lame gait. He used to get drunk some- 
what too frequently. Let the fact be stated in all its 
deformity— he was too fond of gin-and-water. He once 
gave a lady the welcome assurance that he never got 
drunk twice in the same house. Failing all evidence to 
the contrary, we are bound to believe this to be true. It 
is a mitigating circumstance. Wordsworth’s boundless 
self-conceit, Coleridge's maddening infirmity of purpose, 
Hazlitt’s petulance, De Quincey’s spitefulness, knew no 
such self-denying ordinance. Lamb was also a too in- 
veterate punster, and sometimes, it may be, pushed a jest, 
or baited a bore, beyond the limits of becoming mirth. 
When we have said these things against Lamb we have 
said all. Pale Malice, speckled Jealousy, may now be 
invited to search the records of his life, to probe his 
motives, to read his private letters, to pry into his desk, to 
cissect his character. Baffled, beaten, and disappointed, 
they fall back. An occasional intoxication which hurt no 
one but himself, which blinded him to no duty, which led 
him into no extravagance, which in no way interfered with 
the soundness of his judgment, the charity of his heart, or 
the independence of his life, and a shower of bad puns— 
behold the faults of Elia! His virtues—noble, manly, 
gentle—are strewn over every page of his life, and may 

. be read in every letter he ever wrote. 
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Anp this also is good and well put : 


The lives of authors, if only written with a decent 
measure of truthfulness and insight, are, generally speak- 
ing, better reading than their works. It would be hard to 
explain why the lives of men so querulous, so affected, so 
centred in self, so averse to the probing of criticism, so 
blind to the smallness of their fame as most authors stand 
revealed in their biographies and letters to have been, 
should yet be so incessantly interesting. They succeed one 
another quickly enough—these biographies; doing each 
one of them its bit of iconoclastic work: yet the reader 
never tires of them, nor, unless he is very young, does he 
wreak an empty wrath upon the fragments of another 
broken idol. Far otherwise: he picks up the pieces 
reverently, and remembering how hard and self-engrossing 
is the labour of carrying out any high plan of literary 
excellence, how furious the fever occasioned by the thought 
of perfection, how hot the hell of failure—puts them care- 
fully away, and thanks God his mother bore him as destitute 
of genius as of clothing. 

Bat none the less we pine after the ideal. We want our 
favourite authors to be our best-loved men. Smashing 
idols is an irreverent occupation endurable only in our 
wilder hours. A time comes in most men’s lives when 
the bell rings for prayer, and unhappy are they who. when 
it does, have nowhere to carry their heart’s supplications. 

It is, therefore, a pleasant thing when we find ourselves 
saying of Charles Lamb, that it is impossible to know 
whether we most admire the author, or love the man. 


A Mryvegapotts caricaturist offers the accompanying 
drawing, which we reproduce from the Literary Digest, 

















THE POETS’ GOOSE-STEP. 
From the “ Minneapolis Journal,” 


in proof that the pen is mightier than the sword. The 
proof is not established. 


Mr. Gotpwin Smirn’s new book, Zhe United Kingdom: 
A Political History, which is to be published immediately 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., recounts in broad outline the 
steps by which England has taken the lead of the world in 
solving the problem of constitutional government. Be- 
ginning with the Teutonic conquest, it follows gradually 
the growth of the kingdom’s functions—of throne, Church, 
laws, Parliament, municipalities, commerce, Navy and 
Army—up to the final establishment of the Constitution as 
we know it to-day. The first volume, which is occupied 
chiefly with tracing origins, takes the history down to the 
close of Cromwell’s protectorate; the second follows out 
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the working and pps: mncag of political forces from the 
Restoration to the overthrow of the Whig party after the 
Reform Act. The last chapter, which surveys the Empire 
as it now exists, has a special interest at this moment. In 
tracing the political history of Canada—as the oldest and 
most typical of our great Colonies—the historian records 
the solution, hitherto successful, of a problem closely 
resembling that which now confronts us in South Africa. 


Tue Daily News has discovered a real treasure, in the 
snape of a volume of Portuguese sonnets, translated into 
English by Sefior Flavio Pinto Leite. We borrow a few 
quotations from our contemporary. This is from a love 
0eM : 

. It misgives me that mine absence and ill-luck 
May in thy engagingly smitten soul 
Garble the grist of self-control 
And nip the transports of my duck. 


The lady’s name is Marilia, in whose “ skittish eyes sweet 
l,ves their torches kindle.” Elsewhere Marilia is assured 
that she is ‘‘Heaven’s mash most beaming,” which 
sugyests that the Seiior has not always been to the best 
sources for his English. In his more rhetorical manner we 
have this : 
What greater, what arranter confusion 
Than in distraction’s murk to wander, 
Bulking disenchantment’s notion ? 


What, in teed ? 





To Captain Mahan, it seems, we are indirectly indebted 
for Sir Herbert Maxwell’s huge Life of Wellington. Had 
not Captain Mahan’s Z’/e of Nelson seemed to the publishers 
to need a companion this book might never have been 
written. Thus book begets book. 


In future the Badminton Magazine will be published by 
Mr. Heinenann. Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson remains as 
editor. A new series of articles by Mr. F. C. Selous will 
represent that hunter’s experiences in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Among the fiction will be a new story by the 
authors of Some Experiences of an Irish R. M. 





Bibliographical. 

Tue Bibliography of Omar Khayydm promised by Mr. 
Temple Scott will be very welcome; for, though some- 
thing of the sort is included in the volume published by 
Mr. Heron-Allen last year, it ‘does not pretend to any- 
thing like completeness.” The bibliographical informa- 
tion brought together by Mr. Haskell Dole, in his ‘‘ Multi- 
variorum ” Edition of FitzGerald’s poem, would probably 
satisfy most people, but then that edition is not on sale in 
this country—more’s the pity. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Scott may be allowed to include in his Bibliography refer- 
ences to the original verse, in celebration of Omar, recited 
at successive dinners of the Omar Khayydm Club. (I hear 
there is some chance of those poems being brought out 
by and by.) At the Club Dinner on Friday last the 
bard was Mr. William Sharp, who in his last two quatrains 
(there were fourteen) contrived to be “topical,” declar- 
ing that Omar, had he been present that night, 


Re uembering Youth and War, a cup would plight 
To where vur Brothers dri.k a redder wine 
An 1 fight our long, slow, patieut, world-round Fight. 


Said Mr. Sharp : 


Undaunted still our World-round war we wage ; 
From Asian Chitral to tte Yellow River 
The Kin of Omar write a Death'ess Page ! 


It was notable that in all the spceches that evening there 
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was only one reference to FitzGerald, the man to whom 
the Omar Khayydm Club clearly owes its existence. 

A new story by the author of Olive Varcoe—that does 
carry the memory back a long way! Why one should 
remember Olive Varcoe I do not precisely know, for, so far 
as I can recollect, it was a work of no great consequence. 
Still, the title, at any rate, remains familiar! The writer, 
Mrs. Notley, has been silent for some time. There is no 
record of any book from her pen since 1888, though, of 
course, she may have published anonymously. She issued 
a three-volume novel in 1883 (Red Riding Hood), and 
another in 1885 (Mind, Body, and Estate). The new story 
is to be called Good Luck; but surely that title has been 
used before, and more than once? I fancy Mrs. L. T. 
Meade has utilised it within recent years. Another jog is 
given to the memory by the publication of Zhe Finger of 
Fate, by Captain Mayne Reid. The tale so called first 
appeared early in the seventies. The present edition, 
however, is a re-written version of the original, prepared 
by the author just before his death. The best title that 
Mayne Reid ever invented was that of Zhe Headless 
Tlorseman. What a thrill it gave! 

I see that Mr. J. T. Grein proposes to call his forth- 
coming volume Dramatic Criticism. Apart from the fact 
that no criticism can properly be described as ‘‘ dramatic,” 
the title is a little vague and indeterminate. Curiously 
enough, the phrase “‘ dramatic criticism” forms the head- 
line of every page in the book which Mr. Joseph Knight 
published, in 1893, under the name of Theatrical Notes. 
Mr. Knight’s work covers the ground between November, 
1874, and December, 1879. Mr. Grein did not come to the 
front in theatrical matters till the battle of criticism began 
to be fought over the unlucky form of Dr. Ibsen. He has 
been for some time the correspondent in London of La 
Revue de Vv Art Dramatique, writing in French, which he 
handles with as much freedom and dexterity as English. 
He now contributes signed notices of the theatre to a 
London Sunday newspaper. 

Talking of the theatre, I fear there may be controversy 
over the title-page of a little hook just issued—TZhe 
Story of Lewis Carroll, Told for Young People by the Real 
Alice in Wonderland, Miss Isa Bowman. I don’t suppose 
that Miss Bowman means to convey that she was the Alice 
to whom the story was originally told; but if she desires 
it to be understood that she was the first to represent Alice 
on the stage, then the desire is disingenuous, for the first 
impersonator of Alice on the boards (Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, London, December, 1886) was a little girl named 
Phoebe Carlo. The part was not played by Miss Isa 
Bowman till December, 1888 (at the Gicbe Theatre). 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, whose Adam Grigson is, I 
suppose, one of the successes of the season, is saluted by a 
monthly contemporary as a “new writer,” and, as such, 
discoursed of. New she is no doubt, in a sense, but she 
produced Zhe Little Squire just six years ago; in the fol- 
lowing year came A Joy Tragedy; and at the end of ’97 
she gave us Deborah of Tod’s. There is some chance that 
she may make a reputation as a writer fur the stage. ‘‘ The 
Modern Craze,” the one-act piece which she contributes to 
the afternoon programme at St. George’s Hall, is of un- 
questionable cleverness, though suggestive of ‘‘A Panto- 
mime Rehearsal.” 

ant | a month passes but there is some additicn to 
Dickens literature. If nothing new occurs to a devoted 
Dickensian, he goes and does again what has been done 
by somebody else. Eight or nine years ago there appeared 
a book called Dickens-Land: A Week's Tramp. Now we 
are told to expect a volume entitled Rambles in Dickens- 
Land, by R. Allbutt. Dickens-Land, one would think, 
had already becn sufficiently explored by the faithful— 
especially that part of it contained within The Pickwick 
Papers. I fancy, by the way, that this Rambles in Dickens- 
Land is a new edition of Rambles in Londo» with Charles 
Dickens, with country matter added. Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Tragedy. 


Paolo and Francesca, A Tragedy in Four Acts. By 
Stephen Phillips. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue publication of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s tragedy is in 
itself a notable thing and derives a peculiar interest from 
the special circumstances attending it. As Mr. Phillips 
tells—we might rather say reminds—us in a note prefixed 
to the book, Paolo and Francesca was written for Mr. George 
Alexander, and though its production has been delayed, is 
still held in reserve for performance. Under the circum- 
stances of this delay, and with Mr. Alexander’s assent, it is 
now laid before the reading public. Itis an unusual thing 
to have the opportunity of mastering a new play previous 
to its performance; and in the case of literary drama, it is, 
we think, a precedent which might be followed without 
loss to the manager, and with gain both to author and 
public. A first-night verdict might, under such conditions, 
be a more reliable thing than it is at present. The critics, 
at least, would be able to pronounce a more deliberate and 
considered opinion when the play came to be acted. But 
apart from this adventitious interest, the commissioning by 
a prominent manager of a poetical play from a young 
writer of very recent distinction, as yet untried in the field 
of drama, is a notable act of enterprise, encouraging to 
those who hope for the advancement of the English stage. 
One has to go back to Macready and Browning for a like 
instance. 

Here, of course, we are concerned with Paolo and Fran- 
cesca primarily as literature. Its fitness for the stage 
cannot be confidently or fairly gauged without the test of 
performance. Yet it cannot be merely excluded. The 
divorce between “ poetical drama” and “ acting drama” 
has wrought harm alike to stage and drama itself. One 
may have plays, like Browning’s, based on a convention 
which eschews the stage, because it eschews action as the 
main interest. But the true poetical drama has no such 
opposition to stage requirements. On the contrary, the 
first necessity of a good poetical play is to be a good act- 
ing-play. So the Elizabethans understood their art, and 
their plays are the greater for it. Mr. Phillips has 
honestly accepted this cardinal law, and would be the 
first to ask that his play should be judged as a play 
first, and a poem second. Nay, in the greatest dramas 
there is neither first nor second: play and poem are an 
integral whole, and the poetry is but the play in blossom. 
The stage-necessity which weaker dramatists lament be- 
comes life-giving law to the poem. 

Yet it is needful to make much allowance for Mr. 
Phillips on this score, and we shall endeavour to do so. 
He has not to face the stage of Shakespeare, but a stage 
with new requirements, imposing a new law on the 
poet. And that law has to be ascertained. The modern 
stage is intolerant of long speeches, of anything which 
defers the swiftness of the action. In many acting- 
plays the written part is a mere skeleton, left for the 
actor to fill in by his performance. And he is apt to 
prefer it so. A modern poet must take account of 
this, to a due extent, and endeavour to create an art 
adapted to it. Yet it has this grave drawback: it 
cramps the full and subtle development of character. 
Modern scenic conditions, again, limit the poet, who must 
contrive to make few scenes suffice for each act. With 
these and many other difficulties it is clear that Mr. 
Phillips has thoughtfully and courageously grappled. It 
is equally clear that he has not escaped some of their 
disadvantages. 

Making all allowances, then, Mr. Phillips seems to us to 
have produced a play of much beauty, of frequent power ; 
a play which deserves admiration and respectful study, as 
it will certainly obtain them. Yet—at any rate, judged in 
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the closet—it does not fulfil all our expectations from this 
promising young poet. Perhaps that was hardly to be 
expected. There seems something lacking. And that 
something is movement. Whether the stage would supply 
what appears lacking in the study is an interesting question 
to which we may hope for a practical answer. It is not that 
Mr. Phillips wastes time in speeches. Each act, taken on 
its own merits, is animated enough. But during a con- 
siderable portion of the play there seems to usa lack of 
developing action, incident arising progressively and con- 
structively out of incident, so as to keep the attention 
strained upon the evolution of the story. There are care- 
fully devised dramatic effects; but they do not evolve and 
culminate, and, in their turn, lead on to further culmination. 
They are not led up to, and there is a deficiency of 
consequence from them. They are isolated explosions which 
fire no train. Take the first scene of the third act, where 
Giovanni, hidden in the drug-seller’s shop, hears his brother 
Paolo avow his love for Giovanni’s wife, Francesca, and sees 
him go forth to end the struggle between love and fraternal 
duty by taking poison. It is highly dramatic and effec- 
tive, leaving us looking eagerly for the development of the 
situation in the next scene. But there is no development. 
The stone rolled towards the summit falls back, the situa- 
tion evaporates. Giovanni is called away without seeing 
his brother, and Paolo is discovered reflecting that he 
would like an interview with Francesca before going out 
of the world. So he postpones the poison, and we have 
the scene in which the lovers fall; after which he 
wants no more poison. It is very natural, but not 
dramatic. The reader feels that the poison plays no 
structural part in the action, and was introduced merely to 
provide an effective scene. Again, the second scene of the 
second act is an elaborate superfluity. All Mr. Phillips 
has to show is that Paolo, quitting Rimini with his soldiers 
for Florence, is unable to persist in his flight from 
Francesca; and ends the inward struggle by resolving to 
return and poison himself. There is essentially no 
dramatic action in this: it is a mere matter of soliloquy, 
explaining the following scene in the drug-shop. But it 
i added out with an interlude of village-girls, and 
soldiers, and the parting of maidens from their fickle 
military lovers; neither girls nor soldiers having any con- 
nexion with the plot, and none of them appearing again. 
Even in the final scene there seems to us a lack of dramatic 
development. Giovanni’s sudden hysterical outburst, 
coming without any previous preparation of passion on 
his part from the time he is discovered behind the curtain, 
has a jerky and spasmodic effect inappropriate to his 
grim soldierly character; it seems to terminate the play 
with an awkward and hurriedly introduced climax. 

So much we feel wanting in construction. But there are 
fine scenes. The parting between Paolo and Francesca, 
before his departure from Rimini, is full of beautiful and 
tender passion. The scene in which Francesca softens the 
haughty and childless Lucrezia reaches a very high level 
indeed, such as justifies great hopes for Mr. Phillips; and 
the famous fall of the two lovers is enlarged (so to speak) 
from Dante’s great sketch with a delicate, sweet, and 
reticent prudence that could not well be bettered. Finally, 
the concluding scene (in spite of the blemish we have 
noted) is full of power, and reaches a really dramatic thrill 
at the moment when Giovanni is discovered behind the 
curtain. ‘There should be great stage possibilities in this. 

In character-drawing Mr. Phillips does not show himself 
strong. His best achievement is the childless Lucrezia. 
All the speeches put in her mouth are dramatically strong, 
and, poetically, among the best things in the play. His 
poetic execution is unexpectedly uneven. Evidently the 
ordinary give-and-take of dramatic dialogue hampers him. 
Something must be allowed, too, for the fear of over- 
poetising his speeches—the wish to keep them clear and 
intelligible to a London theatrical audience. He has 
certainly erred on the side of discretion in this difficult 
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matter. But we fancy that dramatic dialogue itself is at 
present rather crippling t» Mr. Phillips’s poetical gift. The 
blank verse in the level passages often lacks vitality and 
movement. When he writes: 


Paolo, this is an ill 
Beginning to our marriage. and I loathe 
That you should put me off, 


it needs only to be printed without a break to appear 
what it is—plain prose. That unlucky phrase, “ put me 
off,” redolent of the modern drawing-room, completes the 
effect. Of course, this is an extreme example. Still, Mr. 
Phillips does not really find his feet in this blank verse 
until he finds his wings—if we may be excused such an 
Hibernicism. In other words, he needs impassioned 
dialogue or monologue, which gives him lyrical or semi- 
lyrical opportunity, in order to display his poetic mastery. 
Then we have the Stephen Phillips that we know : 


Ah! can you think it is not sweet to breathe 
The delicate air and flowery sigh of you, m. 
The stealing May and mystery of your spirit ? 


That is poetry such as has beon long unheard on our 
stage. “This is the stillest time of night or day,” says 
Francesca’s maid in the hour before dawn. “ Know you 
why ?” answers Francesca. 
Now 
Day in a breathless passion kisses night, 
And neither speaks. 


A lovely utterance, worthily preluding the scene of the 
fatal kiss which Dante has made immortal. Or, in another 
kind, take the passionate speech of the barren Lucrezia : 


Have I not in my thought trained little feet 

To venture, and taught little lips to move 

Until they shaped the wonder of a word ? 

I am long practised. O those children, mine ! 
Mine, doubly mine ; and yet I cannot touch them, 
I cannot see them, bear them—does great God 
Expect I shall clasp air and kiss the wind 

For ever? And the budding cometh on, 

The burgeoning, the cruel flowering : 

At night the quickening splash of rain, at dawn 
That{muftled call of babes how like to birds ; 

And I amid these sights and rounds must starve— 
I with so much to give, perish of thrift ! 

Omitted by His casual dew ! 


Tle burning beauty of this syeech is truly dramatic, and 
discloses in every line the poet of ‘‘Marpessa.”” We wish the 
splendid scene between Lucrezia and Francesca were not 
too long for quotation. Whatever Lucrezia speaks has 
this strong poetic fervour. And wherever, indeed, the 
conditions of the dialogue really give Mr. Phillips an 
opportunity for emotion, he seizes it with the same sure- 
ness of elevation. In impassioned lyricism he is never 
found wanting. The approach of a strong situation 
wakens his blank verse like a trumpet; it is in the level 
passages only that it sleeps. We must needs quote the 
antiphony of the two lovers at the close : 


Pao.o. O face immured beside a fairy sea, 
That leaned down at dead midnight to be kissed ! 
O beauty folded up in forests old ! 
Thou wast the lovely quest of Artbur’s knights — 


Franc. Thy armour glimmered in a gloom of green. 
Paoto. Did I not sing to thee in Babylon ? 
Franc. Or did we set a sail in Carthage Bay ? 


PAo.o. 


Were thine eyes strange ? 
FRANC. 


Did I not know thy voice ? 
All ghostly grew the sun, unreal the air, 
Then when we kissed. 


To her that, and much more like that, on the stage 
will be a glorious anticipation with many of us, for this 
play has strength, passion, and beauty to spare. Its 
faults of structure are faults which experience will mend. 
The same may be said of its partial inequalities of 
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execution; and whether this play succeed or not, if a 

tical play can suceeed on ths modern stage, we ee 
Mr. Phillips is capable of writing it. We hesitate to “* 
Paolo and Francesca quite a success, so far as ~ ; 
judged off the stage. But it is remarkable work. mi 
the last scene, take it all in all, has an imaginative 
strength which lives in the memory. It might -_. “ 
weaker play. We do not think Mr. Phillips at his bes 
asa dramatist. But that he has dramatic stuff in him om 
clearly shows, and the stage may justify what fails to ho 
us in reading. 


Two Men’s Memories. 


Recollections, 1832 to 1886. Vy the Right Hon. Sir Alger- 
non West, K.C.B. 2 vols. (Smith, Elder. 21s.) 


That Reminds Me. By Sir Edward Russell. (Unwin.) 


Sir Atcernon West was born in 1832, and Sir Edward 
Russell in 1834. Both men have lived the political life, 
and the same events and the same social changes have 
been witnessed by them and have moulded their opinions 
and careers. But their “reminiscences” are as different 
as the standpoints from which they have surveyed the 
arena. Sir Algernon West is the typical permanent 
official, snugly berthed in Government offices, surveying 
life from a window in Whitehall, and receiving the world 
on a Turkey carpet. Sir Edward Russell is the typical 
journalist, bustling, investigating, and wielding the sudden 
potencies of the Press; at home in a mob, yet arriving 
often on the Turkey carpets of the ruling classes. As are 
the men so are their books. Sir Algernon West's re- 
miniscences hardly touch the man in the street; Sir 
Edward Russell’s are for everybody; yet they, too, will 
find and exclude readers. One comparison may be made 
at once. The secretary easily beats the journalist in dis- 
cretion. There are no indiscretions in Sir Algernon West’s 
pages; there are several in Sir Edward Russell’. You 
have only to compare Sir Algernon West’s gentle refer- 
ence to the breakdown of Lord Randolph Churchill with 
Sir Edward Russell’s coarse particularity to appreciate 
this difference. We do not give the double quotation, 
because we have no wish to multiply pain. Again, Sir 
Edward Russell’s account of the doubts which beset the 
completion of Mr. Onslow Ford's famous statue of Shelley, 
nude and drowned, is a passage which Sir Algernon West 
would blush to write, and, probably, to read. It is an 
unnecessary record of Mrs. Grundy’s emotions. But both 
books are readable. How could it be otherwise? 

One kind of interest need never be absent from the 
reminiscences of a man well advanced in years— the 
interest of mere long-reaching memories. Sir Algernon 
West’s drawing-room and bureaucratic chit-chat is relieved 
by passages of this kind. Thus, Sir Algernon can 
remember seeing poor debtors looking through the bars 
ef Dover Castle and begging alms; he can remember the 
time when chained lunatics were shown for twopence ; he 
has seen the Foot Guards wearing white duck trousers, 
cross-belts, and large white cotton epaulettes; he has 
stood beneath the rowdy hustings in Covent Garden; he 
recalls the time when hosts sent their smoking guests 
across the yard into the harness room, after dinner, to 
enjoy the all but forbidden weed ; he remembers the start- 
ing of Punch as if it were yesterday. But there are more 
bewildering passages than these. Invited to the salon of 
the Misses Berry, in Curzon-street, young West met the 
lady who, Thackeray says, ‘‘ had been asked in marriage by 
Horace Walpole, who himself had been patted on the head 
by George I. This lady had knocked at Dr. Johnson’s 
door, had been intimate with Fox, the beautiful Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshire, and that brilliant Whig society of 
the reign of George III.; had known the Duchess of 
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Queensberry, the patroness of Gay and Prior, the admired 
young beauty of the reign of Queen Aune.” A Socialist, 
if he be honest, must admit that aged aristocrats remember 
what is worth remembering. 

It is odd, too, what small matters a book like this will 
clear up. Only the other day the present writer was 
wondering whence came those two delicate stags which 
decorate the pillars of the Albert Gate. Sir Algernon 
remembers them in front of Lady William Gordon’s ice- 
house attached to her residence in the Green Park, when 
the Green Park contained this mansion and also a large 
reservoir at its north-east corner. 

We cannot accuse Sir Algernon West of having written 
a dull page; but his natural readers will be found only in 
the politest circles. There is a power of writing like this: 
“TI often dined with Alfred Buckley at his aunt's, Mrs. 
Lane Fox . . . Marochetti, whom I often met at Sir John 
Leslie’s house at dinner. . . . It was at Lady Sydney’s 
hospitable table in Cleveland-square that I gained my first 
experience of what was then called diner d la Russe... . 1 
was sometimes at Lady William Russell’s house in South 
Audley-square. She had broken her leg and was on her 
sofa, but this did not dull her wit.” There is so much 
dining, and Turkey carpet, that we are grateful for every 
foil. Once when Lord Sydney, an ideal aristocrat, went to 
a Mansion House dinner, the Lord Mayor, who bore the 
same name, came up to him and said affably: ‘‘ Oddly 
enough, my lord, there are three of us ’ere to-night; 
there’s me, end you, and Sidney ’Erbert.” One likes, too, 
the story of Lord Malmesbury, who, when driving up the 
Mall to a Drawing Room, saw some wild ducks flying from 
St. James’s water to the Serpentine. Accustomed to shoot 
with his coachman in the country, he could not resist 
letting down the window and shouting to that bewigged 
functionary, ‘‘ John, John, ducks over!” Of isolated 
stories there are not a few worth quoting. Bobsy Meade 
of the Colonial Office was anxious to have executions in 
Malta carried out more humanely. So he consulted Mar- 
wood. Marwood strongly advised the “long drop,” and 
explained his own process thus: ‘“‘There was Mr. Peace, a 
small man; I gave him a six-foot drop, and I hassure you, 
sir, he passed hoff like a summer heve.”’ Of course Mr. 
Gladstone’s weighty personality and affairs lend solidity 
to a book written by his trusted private secretary. But 
Sir Algernon West’s opinion of Mr. Gladstone, that he was 
‘“‘ probably the greatest man who ever lived,” makes us 
flee the subject. 

Sir Edward Russell’s volume with the colloquial title is 
scarcely autobiographical; it is a budget of objective 
memories jotted down by ‘‘a working newspaper editor.” 
Mr. Gladstone’s name meets us more frequently than any 
other. But Sir Edward Russell’s range is wide. He analyses 
John Bright’s oratory, and describes Corbett, the pugilist, 
in training at San Francisco; he defines the Lord Dun- 
dreary stammer, and relates the burning of the Liverpool 
landing stage; he lays down the proposition that “there 
is less sneering in the United States than anywhere else,” 
and he quotes Maeterlink on “Goodness for its Own 
Sake.” The reader soon learns to expect all things in 
these pages of stories with little headings like ‘‘Of Mr. 
Childers,” “Of John Wesley on Tour,” “Of Words that 
Disappear Across the Atlantic,” “Of Mr. Justice Hawkins 
on the Stage,” and so on. Here, again, there are no dull, 
though, as we have said, there are some unkind pages. 
We will quote a capital appreciation of Dr. Parker, and a 
question which we hope that fine preacher can answer 
in the affirmative : 


He secretes originality as naturally as breathing, and 
having no mauvaise honte, and no doubts of himself, says 
and does things which would be impossible to other men. 
It is a commonplace of conversation that if there is a vein 
«f something else in the always striking and piquant and 
colossal preacher of the City Temple, there is undoubtedly 
genius. Is the following true? Reading from one of 
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the Epistles in his pulpit, Dr. Parker came to a place in 
which St. Paul speaks of one person as dear and another 
as most dear, or makes some such distinction. Dr. Parker 
looked up from his Bible, paused, and then in his most 
sententious manner said, ‘‘ There would be an unpleasant- 
ness in that Church.” Another pause, and long, solemn 
nodding of the head: ‘“‘There would be a huff.” Another 
pause, and more sage noddings: ‘‘ Shall I show you what 
a huff is?” Then the doctor turned right round, showing 
his back to the congregation. And in every fold of his 
gown, every line of his head, every finesse of his attitude, 
this consummate actor conveyed the idea of huff to his 
startled audience. 


Of the two classes into which the best stories can be 
divided—those which have intellectual point, and those 
which have descriptive vitality—the second is excellently 
represented by this tale of the City Temple. Talking of 
stories, one is impressed by Sir Edward Russell’s tribute 
to A. K. H. B. as a story-teller. He says: 


I once lunched with Dr. Boyd at the house of a St. 
Andrew’s professor, and I came to the conclusion that he 
was almost, if not quite, the greatest raconteur I had ever 
known . . . I testify that I had not heard before a single 
one of the excellent stories that he told, and I admired 
them, not only because I did not find a “chestnut” 
among them, but because they had a quality of responsi- 
bility, which is rare in the stories of raconteurs. He had 
an eye for a so good an eye for cynicism 
(which bulks so largely in table-stories) as for other things, 
but still an eye for cynicism, as for other things. But 
what you felt was that, in all the tales, no one was given 
away more than he ought to be, and that every narration 
or reminiscence was in Cue relation to the proportions of 
the characters concerned. 


That is good criticism. There is plenty of such within 
these blue covers, though, to be sure, a writer who says 
that cynicism ‘“‘ bulks largely” in table-stories illustrates 
the—alas !—wearing action of journalism on style. 


Tanagra. 


Greek Terra-Cotta Statuettes. By Marcus B. Huish. 
(Murray. 16s.) 


Tue Greek figurines have been familiar to archeologists 
since the discoveries at Tanagra a quarter of a century 
ago, and have already given rise to a considerable litera- 
ture in Germany and France, including the magnificent 
volumes on La Nécropole de Myrina, by MM. Pottier and 
Solomon Reinach. But the present treatise, based upon 
a thorough study of the Continental monographs and 
periodicals, is the first in which an adequate account of 
the subject has been put before the English reader. Mr. 
Huish is, perhaps, a collector rather than a researcher. 
His treatment of the archeological problems raised by the 
figurines lacks something of the lucid, orderly, and scientific 
method so characteristic of the best French work. Never- 
theless, it is a full and useful collection of data, and should 
attract many students to this most fascinating branch of 
inquiry. And for the well-chosen and reproduced illustra- 
tions we have nothing but praise. These are about a 
hundred and twenty in number, mainly taken from the 
British Museum, the Louvre, the Ionides, and the Salting 
collections ; and they range well over every period from 
the archaic to the decadent. 

Nothing can be more charming, and nothing more 
significant of the widespread artistic feeling of ancient 
Greece, than these statuettes. Things of beauty as they 
are, they are not the workmanship of great artists, only of 
common potters, craftsmen of no exalted order, whom the 
Greek writers speak of somewhat contemptuously as 
koroplastat, ‘ makers of dolls.” They were turned out, on 
a commercial scale, either by hand or from moulds, and were 
probably sold from trays at the gates of cemeteries and 
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temple precincts. Their motives were, no doubt, borrowed, 
as Mr. Huish points out, from more ambitious works of 
sculpture and painting. And yet how utterly free they 
are from all the qualities which we associate with modern 
commercial design! Look at ‘‘The Three Graces,” or 
‘‘The Conversation at the Tomb,” in the South Ken- 
sington Museum ; or Mr. Ionides’ “‘ Aphrodite and Eros”’; 
or Mr. Huish’s own “Seated Lady”: you would vow 
them the masterpieces of a lifetime, designed to grace a 
king’s cabinet. 

The origin and use to which such statuettes were put 
has greatly puzzled the archwologists. It is thought 
unlikely that they were intended merely for household 
decoratioa, for the modern taste for bric-d-brac was not one 
which the Greeks shared. Some of them were doubtless 
ex votos deposited at temples; others were possibly dolls 
for children; but the majority of them are found in tombs, 
and evidently had some definite connexion with the 
sepulchral ritual. Unfortunately the Tanagra tombs were 
despoiled of their contents before the days of scientific 
archeology, and the nature of the deposits must, therefore, 
be matter of conjecture. The second great find, however, 
which took place at Myrina, in Asia Minor, was the outcome 
of deliberate exploration, and the records show, firstly, that 
only some seven per cent. of the five thousand tombs 
examined contaheal figurines at all; and, secondly, that 
nearly all the figurines were broken. Judging from the 
way in which the pieces lay, the heads had been deliber- 
ately broken from the bodies by bystanding mourners, and 
the two fragments thrown, one with each hand, into the 
tomb. It also became evident that the character of the 
figurines bore some relation to the age and sex of the 
corpse : 

In that of a woman were found nothing but statuettes 
of women and of such divinities as Aphrodite, Eros, 
Demeter, and Nike. In that of a man would be found, in 
practically equal proportions, statuettes of either sex, but 
among those of divinities would be Dionysos, Heracles, 
and Atys. In those of children the large number of 
representations of Eros or of children would be unmis- 
takable, but there would be also those of men and women. 
In addition to this, the statuettes often clearly agreed in 
age with that of the child, and the toys and the games 
were probably those which it had enjoyed during life. 


The favourite theory is that this use of figurines is a 
survival from a primitive type of civilisation, and that they 
represent the slaves and women slain, according to a widely 
spread custom, for the use of the dead in the shadowy 
land. This view is to some extent supported by the fact 
that the tombs also contained bottles, plates and saucers to 
hold food, the mirrors, strigils, ointment-boxes and jewels 
of women, and a copper coin between the teeth of the 
corpse to pay his fare over Styx. On the other hand, 
it seems impossible upon this theory to understand why 
nearly all the most primitive and archaic types of figurine 
should represent divinities. If, however, we look upon 
the figurines as personal amulets buried with the dead, 
then why should they be brcken? We do not find that 
Mr. Huish or anyone else has quite solved the problem. 
The third and late fourth century figurines of Tanagra, 
in Beotia, show distinctly later phases of development than 
those of Myrina. The old types are subtly transformed 
from divinity to humanity. 


The goddess tranquilly seated on her throne has practi- 
cally disappeared, except in rare cases, where one encounters 
Kourotrophos seated ; but even then the infant is shown at 
the breast, a human and natural motive which ancient 
Greek Art never presumed to introduce. The same applies 
to standing figures, in which the goddess entirely d s- 
appears. Aphrodite, as the special goddess of beauty, 
more and more usurps the place of the ancient funerary 
deity. Artemis is still met with occasionally, but no 
additions are made to the funerary réle. Demeter and 
Persephone take a fresh shape. They now become two 
young and gracious girls, of which one is veiled and has a 
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certain aspect of austerity, the other is bathed in sweetness ; 
they either hold apples or flowers. Demeter, too, has 
usually Erotes as her attendants. Grotesques were not 
much the mode, and the grosser forms are laid completely 
aside, but tradition permits Seilenos, whom wine makes 
festive and malicious, to be represented in that rdle. 
Among figures of old women the Tanagreans had a 
special predilection for one occupied with the duties of a 
nurse. The pedagogue with his pupils also allows of 
burlesque treatment. Among the figures carrying an 
offering to the dead the motive of the hydria is frequently 
used, and a new creation appears in the girl who carries a 
libation in the funereal lecythos. Those with castanets or 
tambourines are survivals of tradition, and the goddesses 
who used to carry flowers or apples in their hands are 
transformed into girls with baskets of flowers or fruit. 
Even the children, who formerly carried offerings, are now 
turned into boys with every kind of object which will 
furnish them with amusement. The youtbs, with strigils, 
or lightly armed; the girls, with their favourite pet—a 
dove or a hare—or playing with a ball, or with knuckle- 
bones—all have had their divine prototypes; but these 
are lost, and they have become nothing more than ordinary 
individuals. 


Finally, with the mysteries yet another series of motives 
comes in, and we find, presumably from tombs of the 
initiate, figurines bearing symbols, Dionysiac masks, crowns 
of ivy and the like, which seem to designate participation 
in those cults by which the later Greek mind attempted 
to gloss over for itself the certainty of death with hints and 
whispers of immortality. 


Lewis Carrolliana. 


The Lewis Carroll Picture Book, Edited by 8S. Dodgson 
Collingwood. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Onx lays aside this book more than ever impressed with 
the uncanny ingenuity of Lewis Carroll’s brain. To the 
ordinary man it is given to see the familiar side of a 
thing: Lewis Carroll was always more concerned with the 
other. Intellectually he resembles that juggler who, 
needing a light, first takes a match in his hand and then 
so throws up the match-box that in its fall its side will rub 
against the match’s head and ignite it. To change the 
metaphor, where ordinary men have brains which prefer 
hard ground, Lewis Carroll’s walked the tight-rope. 

This book—which, by the way, has much less right to 
be called Zhe Lewis Carroll Picture Book than The Lewis 
Carroll Scrap Book—is filled with testimonies to the 
bewildering mental agility of the author of Alice in 
Wonderland and Symbolic Logic. The fact that his genius 
for absurdity—for what Mr. Collingwood happily calls 
splendid fits of midsummer madness—and his scrupulously 

oughtful reverence for children’s happiness are repre- 
sented too, makes this book, although it is a mere 
jumble and contains no sustained effort of its author, a 
more complete personification of the complete Lewis 
Carroll than anything else to which his name is joined. 

When only a small boy he could write like this, in the 
family magazine, ‘“‘ The Rectory Umbrella ”: 


Half of the world, or nearly so, is always iv the light of 
the sun: as the world turns round, this hemisphere of 
light shifts round too, and passes over each part of it in 
succession. 

Supposing on Tuesday, it is morning at London; in 
another hour it would be Tuesday morning at the West of 
England ; if the whole world were land we might go on 
tracing Tuesday morning, Tuesday morning all the way 
round, till in twenty-four hours we get to London again. 
But we know that at London twenty-four hours after 
Tuesday morning it is Wednesday morning. Where, then, 
in its passage round the earth, does the day change its 
name? where does it lose its identity ? 

Practically there is no difficulty in it, because a great 
part of its journey is over water, and what it does out at 
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sea no one can tell; and, besides, there are so many 
different languages that it would be hopeless to attempt to 
trace.the name of any one day all noir Wy But is the case 
inconceivable that the same hal and the same language 
should continue all round the world? I cannot see that 
it is: in that case either there would be no distinction at 
all between each successive day, and so week, month, &c., 
so that we should have to say, ‘‘ The Battle of Waterloo 
happened to-day, about two million hours ago.” or some 
line would have to be fixed where the change should take 
place, so that the inhabitant of one house would wake and 
ray, “‘ Heigh-ho, Tuesday morning!” and the inhabitant 
of the next (over the line), a few miles to the west, would 
wake a few minutes afterwards and say, ‘‘ Heigh-ho, 
Wednesday morning !”’ 


We find the same boy, a little later, offering ‘“‘ Hints on 
Etiquette.” Here are two: 


In proceeding to the dining-room, the gentleman gives 
one arm to the Jady he escorts—it is unusual to offer both. 

Proposing the health of the boy in buttons immediately 
on the removal of the cloth is a custom springing from 
regard to his tender years, rather than from a strict 
adherence to the rules of etiquette. 


And, to complete the examples from boyhood or youth, 
here is a passage from the undergraduate to his brother 
and sister : 


My one pupil has begun his work with me, and I will 
give you a description how the lecture is conducted. It is 
the most important point, you know, that the tutor should 
be dignified and at a distance from the pupil, and that the 
pupil should be as much as possible deyraded. 

Otherwise, you know, they are not humble enough. 

So I sit at the further end of the room; outside the 
door (which is shut) sits the scout; outside the outer door 
(also shut) sits the sub-scout ; half-way downstairs sits the 
sub-sub-scout ; and down in the yard sits the pupil. 

The questions are shouted from one to the other, and 
the answers come back in the same way—it is rather 
confusing till you are well used to it. The lecture goes 
on something like this: 


TuToR. What is twice three ? 

Scout. What’s a rice tree ? 

Sus-Scout. When is ice free ? 

Sus-suB-Scout. What’s a nice fee ? 

PuPlit (timidly). Half a guinea! 

Sus-sus-Scout. Can’t forge any! 

Sus-Scovr. Ho for Jinny ! 

Scout. Don’t be a ninny ! 

TuTOR (looks offended, but tries another question). 
a hundred by twelve ! 

Scout. Provide wonderful bells ! 

Sus-Scout. Go ride under it yourself ! 

Sus-suB-ScoutT. Deride the dunder-headed elf ! 

PupPit (surprised). Who do you mean ? 

Sus-sus-Scout. Doings between ! 

Sus-Scovut. Blue is the screen ! 

Scout. Soup-tureen ! 

And so the Jecture proceeds. 

Such is Life. 

Of the “Notes by an Oxford Chiel,’” which form an 
interesting chapter of this book, much has already been 
said in the Acapemy. But there is an account of a little 
girl’s visit to Oxford which is so charming that we should 
like to quote it entire. It is, however, so long that we 
must confine ourselves to one extract: 


Divide 


On Friday morning (after taking her medicine very 
smiably), went with the A.A.M. (who would go with her, 
though she told him over and over she would rather be 
alone) to the gardens of Worcester College (built in 1714), 
where they didn’t see the swans (who ought to have been 
on the lake) nor the bippopotamus (who cught not to have 
been walking about among the flowers, gathering honey 
like a busy bee). 

After breakfast Isa helped the A.A.M. to pack his 
luggage, because he thought he would go away, he didn’t 
know where, some day, he didn’t know when—so she put 
a lot of things, she didn’t know what, into boxes, she 
didn’t know which. 
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After dinner they went to St. John’s College (built in 
1555), and admired the large lawn, where more than 150 
ladies, dressed in robes of gold and silver, were not 
walking about. 

Then they saw the Chapel of Keble College (built in 
1870) and then the New Museum, where Isa quite lost her 
heart to a charming stuffed Gorilla that smiled on her 
from a glass cause. The Museum was finished in 1860. 
The most curious thing they saw there was a ‘ Walking 
Leaf,” a kind of insect that looks exactly like a withered 
leaf. 

Then they went to New College (built in 1386), and 
saw, close to the entrance, a ‘“‘skew’”’ arch (going slant- 
wise through the wall), one of the first ever built in 
England. After seeing the gardens, they returned to 
Ch. Ch. (Parts of the old City walls run round the 
gardens of New College; and you may still see some of 
the old narrow slits through which the defenders could 
shoot arrows at the attacking’ army, who could hardly 
succeed in shooting through them from the outside.) 

They had tea wih Mrs. Paget, wife of Dr. Paget, one 
of the Canons of Ch. Ch. Then, after a sorrowful evening, 
Isa went to bed, and dreamed she was buzzing about 
among the flowers with the dear Gorilla; but there wasn’t 
any honey in them—only slices of bread-and-butter and 
multiplication-tables. 


Finally, we may quote one of the mathematical curiosi- 
ties which Lewis Carroll occasionally discovered : 


Put down any number of pounds not more than twelve, 
any number of shillings under twenty, and any number of 
pence under twelve. Under the pounds put the number 
of pence, under the shillings the number of shillings, and 
under the pence the number of pounds, thus reversing the 
line. 

Subtract. 

Reverse the line again. 

Add. 

Answer, £12 18s. 11d., whatever numbers may have been 


selected. 


We fancy, however, that Mr. Collingwood has not. stated 
the case quite fully enough. For instance, he should have 
inserted a clause to bar the same figure being chosen for 
pounds, shillings, and pence, as £10 10s. 10d , which leads 
nowhere, and also to stipulate that the pence figure must 
not be greater than the pounds figure, as £10 10s, 11d., 
which also leads nowhere. 

The book is exceedingly readable, and, to the mathe- 
matical mind, suggestive. But the non-mathematically- 
minded reader may occasionally express a sigh of 
thankfulness that Lewis Carroll was an exception and not 
the rule. 


The Game of Talk. 


By Mrs. Hugh Bell. (Edward 


Conversational Openings. 
Arnold, 2s. 6d.) 


Nor all of us are compelled to write when we have nothing 
to write about ; but every one of us is continually compelled 
to talk when we have nothing particular to say. And even 
the cleverest, when suddenly confronted with a person of 
unknown antecedents, pursuits, and prejudices, must often 
have felt, like Addison, that, though he had as it were a 
handsome balance at the bank, he had but a pitiful nine- 
pence in his pocket. It is very doubtful if the art of conver- 
sation can be taught; the good talker is born, not made ; 
and the various attempts to make him have not been very 
successful. Lord Chesterfield advised his son in this matter, 
as in others, bidding him avoid prolixity, taking people by 
the button, swearing, speaking ill of the clergy, and so 
forth. This, however, is merely negative counsel, and a 
man might eschew all these errors and yet be a dull com- 
panion. Mrs. Hugh Bell aims at an easier mark, and hits 
it true and full. She does not profess to teach us to talk 
brilliantly, only to avoid that deadly silence during which 
two stranger souls, seated side by side at a dinner party 
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grope blindly for a point of contact. She does not teach 
us how to play the game out, but only how to begin it, 
and the beginning is the most difficult part. 

Now, as Mrs. Bell plainly sees, the number of possible 
openings is limited. It would sound very abrupt if you 
said as you dropped into your seat, ‘‘ How very grey St. 
Paul’s used to be!” The openings then can be tabulated. 
They are not very important ; but the reply should suggest 
the further course of the game. It should be noted that 
Mrs. Bell adopts the terminology of chess. Black is the 
male, White the female. They are seated at the dinner 
table : 


If the players are equally matched, the game ought now 
to be of the greatest interest. If, however, as is often the 
case, they are entirely unequal, the more skilful player 
will find any original or unconventional attack, any direct 
opening, quite useless, By the direct opening I mean a 
plunge at once into a discussion of the personal opinions 
or proclivities of either of the players, instead of some 
general platitude. Assuming this inequality, we will 
suppose Black to begin. 


Soup OPENING. 


Black. 


1. Do you say drink soup, 
or eat soup ? 

2. What do you say, 
then ? 


White. 
1. I really don’t know— I 
don’t think I say either. 
2. I really don’t know —I 
don’t think I say any- 
thing. 
This is entirely unfavourable to Black, who will find that 
his scheme has been thwarted by White’s want of crigin- 
ality, and that he will have to try something else. 


Well, he may try the “bread opening.” That, we 
imagine, is one of the commonest. ‘* Is this your bread or 
mine?” asks Black. If White replies simply ‘‘ Mine,” 
the game drops again, and the point of the game is to keep 
the game alive. Of course Black was not in need of 
information, for there is always a reserve of rolls at a 
dinner-party. White should say, “‘ Yours, I think; I 
always keep mine on my left.” This gives Black the 
chance to reply, “Really! I always keep mine on my 
right.” ‘‘On your right! do you? That is a sign of an 
original mind,” exclaims White. And so a good game is 
in prospect. The “ gourmet opening ’”’ is another which is in 
common use. Black hands White the menu. ‘Are you 
interested in this document?” he inquires. Now mark 
the reply ; for it is the crucial point in thegame. ‘Thank 
you” would lead nowhere. Let White retort: “Do you 
think women ought not to be?” and the pair float safely 
out on the flood-tide of a discussion upon the most interest- 
ing subject in the world. Even a remark upon the weather 
may lead to an interesting game—if the reply is skilful. 
“‘ How very cold it has been to-day!” says Black. ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed,” replied White, “almost as cold as my native 
Yorkshire.” It is then Black’s fault if no development 
follows ; for Yorkshire is a very big place, and everybody 
knows something about it. 

On the whole, we are inclined to welcome Mrs. Hugh 
Bell’s suggestion for conversational formula, which shall 
be recognised as such, and used universally to open the 
way to acquaintanceship. We have already one or two 
such, as she points out, such as ‘‘ How do you do ?” “ Good- 
bye,” “Thank you,” and soon. And what an amount of 
thought they save! What a strain upon our invention if 
we had to devise a fresh form of greeting for every friend 
we encountered! Wherefore we have taken Mrs. Bell’s 
conversational — much more seriously than she 
takes them herself; she is, indeed, rather inclined to joke 
about them. We prefer to recommend them in all gravity 
to unimaginative diners-out. They will serve to launch 
the most cumbersome of us upon the shallows of talk. 
be > we afterwards sink or swim must depend on our- 
selves. 
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Small Reasonablenesses. 


The Decay of Sensidility. By Stephen Gwynn. 
Lane. 5s. net) 


Wuen a writer reprints articles from the newspapers and 
magazines under titles like ‘‘ Domesticity,” “‘A Plea for 
Apple Dumplings,” “‘ A Theory of Talk,” &c., it must be 
assumed that he is willing to have these articles criticised 
as essays. It is a bold challenge. The critic’s palate is 
not ed in essays as it is in fiction; and he may be 
depended on to be fastidious. We have no wish to be 
unduly fastidious, but we may as well say at once that we 
cannot hail Mr. Gwynn’s book as more than a stepping- 
stone to the restoration of the Essay. So many qualities of 
the true essayist are lacking in Mr. Gwynn—as he reveals 
himself in these pages. He prattles cleverly. There is any 
amount of safe, facetious small-thought in these papers ; 
but there is no hidden fire, no pressure of the hand, no 
intimacy. Mr. Gwynn talks to you like a visitor who is 
the more at his ease because he remembers exactly where 
he left his umbrella in the hall. You are never privileged, 
never really valued. Mr. Gwynn hazards nothing on your 
discretion or your friendship ; what he says to you he will 
say to another. His papers are the distilled talk of many 
drawing-rooms. 

There is no surer symptom of the lack of those human 
and engaging qualities which make an essayist than a con- 
scious appeal to readers who possess class prejudice and 
money. ‘That the rightly-written essay will appeal to 
readers of this order is highly probable, but a conscious 
selection of such readers is fatal. Mr. Gw makes this 
mistake. He assumes that you keepa gardener. He says 
that “‘a man’s self resides principally in his work or his 
play ; if he talks of himself, it means generally that he 
tells you of his career in the House of Commons, or his 
big days on a Scotch lough.” And in another place Mr. 
Gwynn speaks of ‘‘ the class to which most readers of these 
lines belong.” This is probably a relic of the Spectator ; 
the retention is a slip which almost amounts to a fault 
of taste. The weakness goes deeper. Mr. Gwynn is too 
much the mere spokesman of polite, literary, slightly 
advanced circles; he does not fuse or transfuse what he 
has learnt there. An essayist should do all this. One 
does not want to read. in an essay: 


I have heard a lady suggest (and it seemed an admirable 
idea) that one of the lady’s clubs should try the experiment 
of organising a large creche with a competent staff, where 
members of the club could deposit their children upon 
reasonable terms when they wanted to go off for a tour 
with their husbands. 


(John 


Nor do we desire pages and pages of small reasonableness 
like this : 
Generally speaking, no one cares to shoot a thing sitting, 


because anybody could hitit ; the conditions in the contest 
between man and beast are too unequal. 


The only show of solidity in Mr. Gwynn’s book is derived 
from the first essay, which is his well-known (and justly 
resented) attack on Jane Austen. Mr. Gwynn says he 
does not wish to meet Miss Austen in Paradise (which 
will surely prolong his own stay in Purgatory); and he 
thinks she must have been a most unlovable woman 
(which notoriously she was not); and he ‘cannot away 
with ” her prudent Elinors, her sententious Edmunds and 
Edwards, her vacillating Anne Elliot. If he went on 
to establish these positions he would have shown more 
gallantry to Miss Austen and more courage to his 
readers, but Mr. Gwynn presently tells us that what he 
really dislikes in Jane Austen’s novels is the swooning pro- 
pensities of her heroines ; their absurd “sensibility,” their 
ever-ready tears and sobs, and their dependence on salts 
and lavender-water. ‘‘ The modern young woman,” we are 
reminded, ‘“ does not swoon promiscuously. If she falls off 
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her bicycle she may get concussion of the brain, just like her 
brother on the football field; if she gets an unusually 
severe blow on the nose with a hockey-stick she may faint, 
as she might under a surgical operation ; but she does not 
faint from sheer emotion.” She does not, and therefore 
Mr. Gwynn— who makes no drawing-room mistakes — 
“cannot away with” Miss Austen’s heroines. Swoon is a 
rather comic word, and Mr. Gwynn achieves some tentative 
fun by throwing it about his pages. But it is all a ques- 
tion of pitch or key. The swooning habits of the Austen 
lot of girls are no more essential to them than their poke 
bonnets. The heart of woman remains the same, though 
the point at which her eyes overflow alters with time and 
training. Mr. Gwynn might as reasonably call on us to 
revise our estimate of Dumas because his men were 
afflicted with a sensibility which led them to draw their 
rapiers in the moonlight, when they should have been 
content to gird at each other in the ae 

We do not for an instant deny Mr. Gwynn a welcome 
into the band of possible essayists. He has wit and 
learning and a pretty style. By the way, some of his 
London sketches, particularly ‘“ Nightfall in Kensington- 
gardens,” are very good. But into these, as into all 
his essays, Mr. Gwynn must put more work, more patience, 
and more of his heart’s blood. 


A Drawing Room Playwright. 


Polite Farces. By E. A. Bennett. (Lamley & Co. 
net. ) 


“Dumas pére,” Mr. Bennett remarks in his prefatory 
note, ‘‘ once said that all he needed was ‘ four trestles, four 
boards, two actors, and a passion.’ For myself, I have 
dispensed with the trestles, the boards, and the passion, 
since none of these things is suitable for a drawing room.” 
Instead of the passion he gives us contrétemps, em- 
barrassments, which the three or four self-conscious, 
humorous persons of these farces play with whimsically for 
half-an-hour and then forget. In ‘“‘ The Stepmother,” a 
famous woman novelist is in perplexity partly because her 
stepson has made love to her typist, and has, therefore, 
had to be sent away, partly because a doctor living in the 
flat below has proposed to her and is coming for his answer 
at noon, and partly because she suspects that it is he who 
wrote an article attacking her use of medicine in her 
novels. In ‘‘A Good Woman” a previous and not abso- 
lutely rejected lover turns up an hour before it is time for 
his lady to start for the registry office to be married to his 
successor, and the case has to be argued out between the 
three of them. In ‘‘A Question of Sex” an uncle has 
promised £10,000 to his nephew’s first child if it is a boy. 
It happens to bea girl, and the gift has still to be extracted 
from the unwilling relative. There certainly are no passions 
here, but the substitute is agreeable enough, and Mr. 
Bennett has worked out his little plays with a very accept- 
able lightness and dexterity. If now and then we are 
reminded of ‘‘The Importance of Being Earnest” and 
‘You Never Can Tell,” it is less, we fancy, because Mr. 
Bennett has gone to Mr. Wilde and Mr. Shaw of set 
purpose than because at the present moment a writer of 
farcical comedy who chooses hi repr from a certain 
section of society must naturally make them humorously 
ready to give themselves away and to avoid taking anything 
seriously. That pose is in the air, and an observant critic 
of his kind, such as Mr. Bennett is, cannot neglect it. 

Mr. Bennett’s plays, as we have indicated, are three in 
number: ‘‘ The Stepmother,” ‘‘ A Good Woman,” and ‘‘A 
Question of Sex,’’ and the order in which we have placed 
them—the same order that they have in the book— indicates 
their respective merit. ‘‘ The Stepmother” is the best alike 
in humour and in technique, partly because Mr. Bennett is 
there dealing with matters which he knows as well as 


2s. 6d. 
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anyone: Cora Prout, the stepmother in question, being a 
successful novelist; Christine Feversham, her typist, a 
journalist in a small way ; Adrian Prout, Mrs. Prout’s step- 
son, a journalist too—and Mr. Bennett himself a novelist, 
a journalist, and the author of Journalism for Women. This 
is how the play begins: 


CHRISTINE. Good morning, Mrs. Prout. I’m afraid you 
are still sleeping badly. 

Mrs. Prout. Do I look it, girl ? 

CHRISTINE. You don’t specially look it, Mrs. Prout. 
But I observe. You are my third novelist, and they have 
all taught me to observe. Before I took up novelists I was 
with a member of Parliament, and he never observed any- 
thing except five-line whips. 

Mrs. Prout. Really! Five-line whips! Oblige me by 
putting that down in Notebook No, 2. There will be an 
M.P. in that wretched thirty-thousand word thing I've 
promised for the Christmas number of the New York Sur- 
priser, and it might be useful. I might even make an 
epigram out of it. 


We quote another passage : 


CHRISTINE. Which will you do, Mrs. Prout? [Con- 
sulting a diary of engagements.| There’s the short story 
for the Illustrated Monthly, six thousand, promised for 
next Saturday. There’s the article on ‘‘ Women’s Diver- 
sions” for the British Review—they wrote for that yester- 
day. There’s the serial that begins in the Sunday Daily 
Sentinel in September—you’ve only done half the first 
instalment of that. And, of course, there’s Heart Ache. 

Mrs. Prout. I think I'll go on with Heart Ache. I feel 
it coming. I'll do the short story for the Jllustrated 
to-morrow. Where had I got to? 

CHRISTINE. [Choosing the correct notebook, reads] ‘‘ The 
inanimate form of the patient lay like marble on the 
marble slab of the operating-table. ‘The sponge, Nurse,’ 
said the doctor; ‘where is it?’” That’s where you'd 

ot to. 
< Mrs. Prout. Yes. I remember. New line. “ Isabel 
gazed at him imperturbably.” New line. Quote-marks. 
***T fear, Doctor,’ she remarked, ‘that in a moment of 
forgetfulness you have sewn it up in our poor patient.’” 
New line. Quote-marks. ‘‘‘ Damn!’ said the doctor, 
‘so I have.’” Rather good, that, Christine,eh? [Christine 
writes in shorthand. } 

CHRISTINE. Oh, Mrs. Prout, I think it’s beautiful. So 
staccato and crisp. 


This gives the note of the piece. Mr. Bennett keeps 
steadily on this plane of raillery, with now and then a 
comic idea standing out, as in the following comment of 
Christine during a passage of arms between the returned 
stepson and his stepmother : 


ADRIAN. Need I defend myself, mamma? Consider 
what you had done to me. You had devastated my young 
heart, which was just unfolding to its first passion. You 
had blighted the springtime of the exquisite creature 
[looking at Christine, who is moved by the feeling in his 
tones|—the exquisite creature who was dearer to me than 
all the world. In place of the luxury of my late father’s 
house you offered me—the street. . . . 

CurisTINE. Yes . . . and Gower-street. 


We can recommend Mr. Bennett’s plays as being ex- 
cellently adapted for their purpose. If only tolerably 
acted, the audience will still have a more stimulating time 
than forty-nine out of fifty of the ordinary drawing-room 
farces can offer them. 


The Gospel of the Witches. 


Aradia; or, The Gospel of the Witches. By Charles G. 
Leland. (Nutt.) 


Tue survivals of pre-Christian observance and belief in 
the traditions of witchcraft are a happy hunting-ground 
for the historian of culture. The male divinity of occult 
worship generally takes form, under the influence of 
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current theology, as Satan or Lucifer; but side by side 
with him may often be traced a female being, the ancient 
mother goddess of the Aryan peoples. She has, as Latin 
myth knew, a threefold aspect—heavenly as the moon, 
earthly as mother earth herself, infernal as Hecate. In 
Italy the witches still know her by her Roman name of 
Diana, and many tremendous charms are wrought in her 
power. Fragments, however, from other than Aryan 
sources have been woven into the occult circle; amulets 
and rites probably of still earlier European origin, Etrus- 
can, Siluric, Iberic; names and notions certainly of 
Talmudic or other Oriental provenance. Thus Diana has a 
doublet in the spirit Herodias, who is sometimes substituted 
for her, sometimes treated as her daughter. She is 
generally supposed to be derived from that daughter of 
Salome whose connexion with the murder of St. John the 
Baptist impressed the mediseval imagination, and the fact 
that the male divinity is occasionally called Herodes seems 
to bear this out. Mr. Leland, however, would find in her 
another Herodias, who is the same as Lilith, the first wife, 
according to Talmudic tradition, of Adam. Wherever she 
came from, she plays a considerable part in the legends 
and traditions of the Italian witches or strege (the strigae or 
striae of Latin writers), and notably in the curious docu- 
ment which Mr. Leland now for the first time publishes. 
This was discovered for him near Siena by one Maddalena, 
herself a votary of /a vecchia religione, whom he employs as 
a collector of folklore. It goes by the name of the 
Vangelc, or Gospel of the Witches, and consists partly of 
charms of a not uncommon type, partly of legends em- 
bodying a kind of witch mythology. First comes a story 
of how Diana and Lucifer had a daughter Aradia, and 
how, seeing the oppression of the poor by the rich, they 
sent Aradia to earth to teach witchcraft to men and spread 
the cult of her mother. Then follows a ritual for a witches’ 
supper, or sabbat, with “‘conjurations”’ for the meal and 
salt, out of which are to be made crescent-shaped cakes 
whereby to conjure Diana herself. Then a story of ‘‘ How 
Diana made the Stars and the Rain”; then charms for 
stone amulets, for winning love, for nullifying the effect of 
the gift of a lemon stuck full of pins, for success at market, 
for a good vintage, and the like. Finally, two other 
myths, one of which, ‘“‘Tana and Endamone,” is an obvious 
variant of the ‘‘ Diana and Endymion” of classical lore. 

The interest of the document—of which, of course, we 
assume the genuineness—from the folklore point of view, 
is apparent. What is a little surprising is to find that it is 
mainly written in verse, and in verse by no means devoid 
of poetical qualities. Here, for instance, is a fragment 
from the ‘“‘Conjuration of Salt” in Mr. Leland’s very fairly 
close rendering : 


I conjure thee, O Meal ! 

Who art indeed our body, since without thee 

We could not live, thou who (at first as seed) 

Before becoming flower went in the earth, 

Where all deep secrets hide, and then when ground 
Didst dance like dust in the wind, and yet meanwhile 
Didst bear with thee in flitting secrets strange ! 


And yet erewhile, when thou wert in the ear, 
Even as a (golden) glittering rain, even then 
The fireflies came to cast on thee their light 
And aid thy growth, because without their help 
Thou couldst not grow nor beautiful become ; 
Therefore thou dost belong unto the race 

Of witches or of fairies, and because 

The fireflies do belong unto the sun. 


This is certainly not the style of the ordinary grimoire, and 
if a strega wrote it she must have been far more literate 
than the members of her confraternity outside Italy 
generally are. In any case, however old a tradition it 
may represent, the Vangelo in its present form must be a 
comparatively modern remaniement. Perhaps some com- 
petent scholar could put an approximate date to the Italian 
text ? 
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“Gossip About Jane.” 


Jane Austen: Her Contemporaries and Herself. By Walter 
Herries Pollock. (Longmans.) 


Betwixt “Chatter about Harriet” and “ — about 
Jane” a wide gulf is set. Of the first we can hardly have 
too little, of the other we do not care how much is supplied, 
provided that it is eulogistic and genial. Not that there 
is anything new to say; but every gossiper can say it 
afresh, in his own way, and where he has such reverence 
for Miss Austen and such a passion for accuracy as Mr. 
Pollock possesses, one may easily acquire from his pages, 
if not new facts, at any rate new points of view, and per- 
haps a better sense of the unity of Miss Austen’s work. 
For those who esteem all appreciative writing about the 
six novels the saddest thing in the whole matter is 
Macaulay’s failure to write that essay on Miss Austen for 
which he collected material, and which he looked forward 
to with such eagerness. Macaulay knew the novels 
through and through, and he would have come to this essay 
so well furnished with sympathy and enthusiasm as to 
place it probably among his finest work. But it was not 
written, and all we have from its projection is the in- 
cidental criticism in the essay on Madame D’Arblay, and a 
number of references in his diary and letters. 

We said just now that new facts about Miss Austen are 
not to be looked for; but three points which Mr. Pollock 
makes or records are new to us. He notes the circum- 
stance that in the last chapter of Miss Burney’s Cecilia 
Dr. Lyster remarks: “The whole of this unfortunate 
business has been the result of Pripe anp Presupice.” 
Now, Miss Austen was a great reader of Fanny Burney, 
and her name appears as one of the subscribers to Cecilta, 
in 1796. Hence it may fairly be assumed, it is argued, 
that Dr. Lyster’s phrase gave her the title of her most 
famous novel. Its first title was, of course, ‘First 
Impressions,” and a very good title, too, so far as Eliza- 
beth Bennet was concerned. ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice” has 
the advantage of including and characterising Darcy too. 
Another of Mr. Pollock’s theories is that Highbury, in 
Emma, is not, as some commentators have thought (in 
spite of the fact that it is stated to be sixteen miles 
from London), a Hampshire town, but may be identified 
with Esher, especially as Miss Austen knew Esher. Her 
uncle, Mr. Cooper, lived at Bookham, hard by. But the 
discovery which is really valuable is the copy of a letter 
written to Miss Charlotte Warren by Miss Caroline Austen, 
the niece of Jane Austen, concerning an amusing slip in 
Emma. Strawberries, it will be remembered, are described 
as being eaten from the beds of Donwell Abbey at the 
same time that the Abbey Mill Farm orchard was in 
blossom. This is the kind of slip which all novelists make 
now and then. The letter tells of the mischievous plea- 
sure of Jane Austen’s brother, Edward (who became 
Edward Knight), in detecting the anachronism. ‘ Jane,” 
he said, ‘‘I wish you would tell me where you get those 
apple-trees of yours that come into bloom in July.” 

or the rest, Mr. Pollock passes all the novels in review, 
gives the outline of Miss Austen’s life, and has some 
pleasant comparative criticisms on Miss Austen’s contem- 
poraries—Miss Burney, Miss Edgworth, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
and so forth. His little book leads us to hope that Mr. 
Austin Dobson may see his way to reprint, in a separate 
volume, the admirable prefaces to the novels which he 
wrote for Messrs. Macmillan’s edition ; and in the interests 
of all those for whom there cannot be too much good 
“Gossip about Jane,” some publisher should try to per- 
suade Prof. A. W. Verrall to reduce his elaborate studies 
in Miss Austen to book form. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


THE LATEST DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
VOL. L., NOW READY. 
Imperial 8vo, price, cloth, 20s. net ; half-leather, 25s. net. 


(ro BE COMPLETED IN FOUR VOLUMES.) 


ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA: 
A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. 


Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester ; and 


J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D., 
Assistant Editor of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 


“* It is well that we should have a book of this kind. Those for whom it is 
intended are well competent to use it, and they will find it stimulative where it 
most provokes disagr: ement, and illuminative where it seems most matter-of- 
fact.’"—“ A. M. F.” in The Speaker. 
NOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of the DOC- 


TRINE of a FUTURE LIFE in ISRAEL, in JUDAISM, and in 
CHBISTIANITY; or Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Eschatology from 
Pre-Prophetic Times till the Close of the New Testament Canon (the 
Jowett Lectures for 1898-99). By Rev. R. H. CHARLES, Author of 
“The Apocalypse of Baruch,” “‘ The Assumption of Moses,” &c. 


“Tt is a pleasure to come upon the scholarly and really thorough book which 
Professor Charles gives us.’’—- The St. James’s Gazette. 


‘NOW RBADY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


EXPLORATIO EVANGELICA: a Brief 


Examination of the Basis and Origin of Christian Belief. By PERCY 
GARDNER, Litt.D. 

“How can a man disbelieve a large part of Christian religion and yet be a 
devout Christian? Solvitur ambulando. Mr. Gardner does it, And, of 
course, he is only one specimen of the many examples which prove the possi- 
bility of living by the light of a reconstructed theology The spectacle of the 
examples must always be the main evidence of the possibility, and for that 
reason it is well that they should be multiplied, even when they fal! very far 
short of the learning, and the sobriety, and the restrained intensity of the 
* Exploratio Evangelica.’”—T. C. Snow in The Speaker. 


NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


TEMPERATE CHILE: a PROGRES- 


SIVE SPAIN, By W. ANDERSON SMITH, formerly Special Com- 
missioner to the Chilian Government to Report on their Rivers, 


This is a type of book of which we have not too many—an intimate dis- 
closure of a particular of the world by a man who knows what he is 
writing about. It i< neither a history nor the account of a tour, but a mixture 
of both; it deals with Chili politically, socially, and generally, besides giving 
an account of a tour throughout the southern part of the country, and the 
islands about the coast. The natural history chapters which deal with the tour 
are delightful, and distinctly reminiscent of Darwin's ‘ Journal of Researches’ 
during the voyage of the Beagle, but the resemblance is in manner and subject 
only—the book is written with the freshness of first-hand knowledge. 








NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


AFTER BIG GAME in CENTRAL 


AFRICA: Records of a Sportsman from August, 1894, to November, 
1897, when Crossing the Dark Continent from the Mouth of the Zambesi 
to the French Congo. With a Map of the Route and over 60 Illustra- 
tions. By EDOUARD FOA, F.R.G.S. Translated from the French, 
with an Introduction by F. LEES, 


“Tt is, beyond oy possibility of doubt, the production not only of a hard- 
working explorer, thoroughly conversant with the toils and dangers of the 
African interior, but of a first-rate sportsman, who, without being a butcher, 
has been extraordinarily successful in the pursuit of the rarer and larger of 
the wild fauna of the country....... This is a really excellent sporting book.” 
The Saturday Review. 





NOW READY. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


LITERARY REMINISCENCES. By 


oan GRENIER. Translated from the French by Mrs. ABEL 


“The French are a strange people, and one need never tire of reading about 
them in books that mingle good portraiture and good gossip so skilfully as 
this.”— The Scotsman, 

** On the whole they are kindly memories, but they have an honest acidity 
too. The book is supplemental), in effect, but, of course, not in intention, to 

the journals of the Goncourts and of Maxime du Camp, . . - A pleasant, 
truthful book.”—The Academy. 





A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





Although a Serial usually is not 
reviewed before it appears in book 
form, that distinction recently fell, 
in the columns of The Pall Mall 
Gazette, to Mr. H. B. Marriott 
Watson's New Novel, 


THE PRINCESS XENIA. 


The review said: “We would place 
‘The Princess Xenia’ in the very 
front rank of modern romance. It is 
by far the finest story that the modern 
school of romancists has produced.” 


THE PRINCESS XENIA. By 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, Author of ‘The Ad- 
venturers,” &c. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 


What “ will keep a man happily 
reading” ? A reviewer in The 
Scotsman declares that it is Mr. 
H. G. Weils’s new volume, 


TALES oF SPAGE ano TIME 


That opinion is shared by many 
other reviewers, and the reason ts not 
far to seek. ‘* Mr. Wells never for 
a moment fails to maintain his 
grip on the reader. That ws why 
his stories ure so deservedly popu- 
lar.”— Manchester Guardian. 


TALES of SPACE and TIME. 
By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ When the Sleeper 
Wakes,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


Why does The British Weekly 
assert that Mr. Shan F. Bullock's 
New Novel, 


THE BARRYS, 


as *‘ the best that we have read this 
autumn” ? No doubt because “ the 
charm of the book is irresistible,” 
as The Christian World declares. 

THE BARRYS. By Snay F. Buttock, 


Author of “The Charmer,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
London: HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, W. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & GO.’S SELECTED LIST. 





A NEW NOVEL BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


“There is no living writer (man or woman) who has Mrs, Burnett’s dramati i ; 
story.”—New York Herald, Per 
MRS. BURNETT'S new novel is a literary event of the highest importance. From first to last one 
reads on with treathless interest of the winn ng of the great claim which was to reinstate good-natured 
Big Tom” De Willoughby in his birthright; and the love between a beautiful, romantic child and a 
strong man who is her protector fills the bouk with a sweetness that matches its dramatic fire. 





RECENT FICTION. 
IMPORTANT bab © ty AUTHOR OF THE RED RAG of RITUAL. By 


P ° GEORGE . Crow » ilt, gi 
VRONI . the Weaver s Heart S| RGE CUSACK. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gil 


top, 6s. 
Dearest. By BLANCHE W . ini i i i 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, = saben “An entertaining story, written in a vein ol 


oP ante . eps . sprightly humour. It is concerned chiefly with th: 
“* Vroni,’ a quaint, unsophisticated child of nature, affairs ofa certain Anglican Catholic Church.” 


is an original and engaging personality, and the | 

— has depicted her with exceptional power. | enna 
There are many moving invidents in the tale, which 

is written in a pretty and often poetic style which is A LOST IDENTITY. By J. D. 


HENNESSEY. Crown 8vo, cioth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“** A Lost Identity’ possesses a power of no common 
order. As a ‘mystery story’ it should take high 
rank, for it is rapidly narrated in brief language of 
forceful character. Mr. J. D. Hennessey is to be 
warmly congratulated on his remarkable book.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 


singularly attractive, and the interest is well main- 
tained to the end,”"— Publishers’ Circular. } 


Also by the same Author, in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
6d. each, 


3s. 
GUENN: a Wave on the Breton 


Coast. By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


AULNAY TOWER. By Blanche He srRANGE ADVENTURES of 


WILLIS HOWARD. 
ISRAEL PENDRAY. By SILAS K, HOCKING, 


THE FORTRESS of YADASARA,| Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
By CHRISTIAN LYS. With 8 Illustrations by “* The Strange Adventures of Israel Pendray’ tells 
Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt a tale of Cornish life a century ago. With such a 
4, LOD» 68. : theme and such material Mr. Hocking has sketched 
The story is cleverly written, and the. action |in graphic and bold outline, with occasional detail. 
moves freely and rapidly. There is plenty of excite- | character studies of the greatest interest. The tale 
ment and a ‘venture, and the marvellous element has | never flags, and the interest at times is intensely 
the effect of humour, by reason of the geniai way in dramatic. We consider the Jatest of Mr. Silas K 
which the reader's incredulity is taken for granted | Hocking’s books will be classed as one of his most 
and disregarded.” —Scoteman. successfal efforts.”—Shefield Independent. 








THE IMPERIAL POETS. 


Bound in elegant style in art linen, inlaid vellum panel, gilt lettered, 
gilt edges, with 6 Photographs, per vol., 8s, 6d. 


The distinctive feature of the Imperial Poets over other series published is the six 
photographs which apvear in each volume, tha finest paper only is used, and ten out of 
the twelve volumes of the series have a line border. A Portrait of the Poet is given 
in all cases, and the ph»tographs illustrate the actual scenes alluded to in the text of 
the poem, or have some direct interest in connection with the life of the Poet. 


1. Shakespeare. , 5. Scott. 9. Hood. 
2. Longfellow. | 6. Wordsworth. | 10. GemsofNational Poetry. 
3. Byron. : Shelleg. 11. Hemans, 

. Burns. 


4. Milton. 12. Moore. 


AN ART EDITION OF 
TENNYSON’S POEMS (Complete). 


Handsomely 
bound in watered 
silk binding, with 
inlaid panel, gilt 
lettered, gilt 
edges, with a 
finely reproduced 
portrait in photo- 
gravure from the 
painting by G. F. 
Warts, R.A, 

The Volume 
may also be had 
in various leather 
bindings. 





**Gems from the World’s Best Literature.” 


CAMEOS of LITERATURE 


FROM 
STANDARD AUTHORS. | 


In Twelve compact Volumes, each corsisting of | 
256 pp., with an Index of Authors and Subjects, 
and Photogravure Frontispiece. Handsomely bound 
in half-white cloth, with green watered silk, sides 
Neatly encased in watered silk 


+ 
4 
wv 


9. 


Be 5I7 
. 


NS 


Prices on appli- 
cation, 


gilt, and gilt tops. 
panelled box to match binding. 





A complete catalogue of Christmas Books will be forwarded on application, 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand. 








SEELEY & 60.’S LIST. 


Just Published. 


GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. 

By C. A. HUTTON. With a Preface by A. 8. 

urray, LL.D., Ki of the Greek and Roman 

Antiquities, British Museum, With 17 Examples 

printed in Colour and 36 printed in Monocbrome, 
elcth, gilt top, 7s, net. 

* Sure of a walowpe ae rem _ The illustrations ar 

— ‘ourier. 
es ee Pictormed ° beauti‘ully 


“ Sumpti IL up, wel 
llustrated”"—-Glasyow Herald. 


GREEK BRONZES. By A. S. Murray, 
LL.D., and Greek Terracotta Statuettes, 
by C. A. HUTTON. With 4 Photogravures, 8 
Coloured Plates, and 77 other Illustrations, In 
1 Volume, cloth, 103, 6d, net. 


Now Ready. 
RECOLLECTIONS of JOHANNES BRAHMS 
By Dr. J. V. WIDMANN and Professor 
DIETRICH. Translated from the German by 
Dora E. Hecht. With 2 Portraits, large crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ English lovers of music will, we are sure, accord a hearty 
welcome to Messrs. Dietrich and Widmann’s ‘ Recollections of 
Brahms.’ The volume, in truth, is one which every cultivated 
mgeical amatour will desire to add to his library.” —Globe. 





The STORY BOOKS of LITTLE GIDDING: 
being the Religious Dialogues Recited in the Great 
Room at Litule ers | li, 1631-2 From the 
Original Mannscriptof Nicholas Ferrar. With an 
Introduction by E. CRUWYS SHARLAND, and 
several [liusirations, cloth, 63. 

“Quaint and interestiag ...tichly illustrated by anec lote 
drawn from a wide learning in books little read ane —. 
n. 


c 
“ The volume qill be to many modern pe ple a revelation.” 
Record. 


Just Published. 


SYLVIA in FLOWER LAND. By Linda 
GARDINER, Author of “ The Sound o! a Voice,” 
&c. With 16 Illustrations by Herbert E. Butler. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. 

“ Attractive as any fairy tale, and asa most ingenious attempt 
to popularise amongst ny people a scieuce in which they 
.nay find lifelong enjoymeut, her delightful little book deserves 
ver success,” — Heral 


era. 
. charming fantasy.”— World. 


MR, GILLIAT’S NEW BOOK. 


WOLF’S HEAD: a Story of the Prince 
of Outlaws. By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, Author of 
“The King’s Reeve,” “‘In Lincoln Green,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cloth. 5s, 

“ Filled with the life and colour of the greenwoot, and with 
such hearty fun and merriment that it cannot fail to charm.” 
“ e ercury. 
“Will be as warmly appreciated as its predecessors by the 
same hand.”—Standard. 


MRS. MARSHALL’S LAST STORY. 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER: and How 
she was Painted by Mr. Romney. A Story by 
EMMA MARSHALL, Author of ‘‘ Under the Dome 
of St. Paul's,” “‘In Westminster Choir,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations after Romney and Gains- 
borough. Cloth, 5s. 

“Written with that charm and feelin 

period which the author has sv frequen 

similar themes.”—Outlook. 


WILD ENGLAND of TO-DAY and the 

Wild Life in It. By C. J. CORNISH, Author of 

“ Life at the Zoo,”** Animals at Work and Play,” 

&c. With 16 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, 
cloth, 6s, 

“Even more fascinating than its predecessor. Everybody 

= find something to his taste in this choice volume of natural 


Wo 
MOUNTAIN STREAM and COVERT. By 
A. INNES SHAND, Author of “ The Life of Sir 
Edward Hamley,” “‘ The War in the Peninsula,” 
&c. With 16 Lilustrations, Cceaper Edition, 
cloth, 6s, 
“A most delightful volume of essays on country life and sport 
and charming studies of wild life "—Spectator. 


THE SPECTATOR in LONDON. Essays 
by ADDISON and ST&ELE. With 56 Lilustra- 
~s by Ralph Cleaver. Cheaper Edition, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


for the perfume of a 
brought to bear on 


“ Excellently printed, illustratei ia a delightful yy, oat 


altogether makes as charming a gift-book as could be desi 
Spectutor. 


COUNTRY STORIES. By Mary Russell 
MITFORD. With many Illustrations by George 
Morrow. Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ There is no wearying of these sketches of old-world life and 
manners in country and country towns.”—Ma r Guardian 


London: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 
38, Great Russell Street. 
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Christmas Literature. 
I.—Gift Books. 


In the matter of Christmas Gift-books adults come off 
this year with less success than children. Apparently 
most of the labour of authors, artists, binders, printers, and 
engravers has gone towards the beguilement of the nursery. 
But it is quite possible that, as the case stands, the adults 
are not getting too few books but the children too many. 

Among the more considerable achievements among pic- 
torial volumes we must mention prominently the noble work 
on Rubens (Heinemann) by Mr. Hrnest Michel, a magnificent 
monument to the ne Flemish painter. Mr. Malcolm 
Bell’s Rembrandt ( , Lady Dilke’s French Painters of the 
Eighteenth Century (Heinemann), Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s 
British Contemporary Artists (Heinemann), Mr. ©. A. 
Hutton’s Greek Terra-cotta Statuettes (Seeley), The Art Journal 
for 1899, and Fifty Years of Art, both issued by Messrs. 
Virtue, the late Grant Allen’s edition of White’s Selborne 
(Lane), with illustrations by Mr. E. H. New, Mr. Nichol- 
son’s Twelve Portraits (Heimemann), Bunyan’s Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman (Heinemann), with pictures by the 
Brothers Rhead, and Mr. ©. D. Gibson’s Education of 
Mr. Pipp (Lane)—all these deserve attention. 

An illustrated edition of the Essays of Elia is, we believe, 
a departure for publishers of Lamb. The “ Dissertation 
on Roast Pig” has been illustrated fully in a separate 
book, and other essays may have suggested pictures now 
and then, but a complete edition of the Hssays and More 
Essays, with many pictures throughout, is a novelty. Mr. 
C. E. Brock is the artist in Mr. Dent’s choice edition. 
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‘“ DREAM CHILDREN.” 
FROM MR. C. E.BROCK’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO “THE ESSAYS OF ELIA.” 
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Perhaps the most charming of this year’s illustrated 
novels is Charles Reade’s Peg Woffington (Allen), with 





‘“ LAYING THE CLOTH.” 


FROM MR. HUGH THOMSON’'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘‘ PEG 
WOFFINGTON,”’ 


drawings by Mr. Hugh Thomson. We give one of these, 
depicting Mrs. Woffington’s romps with Triplet’s children. 
Another illustrated novel is George Eliot’s Silas Marner 





‘“ SHE’S FONDEST 0’ YOU.” 
FROM MR. REGINALD BIRCH’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘‘ SILAS 
MARNER.”’ 


(Blackwood), with dexterous drawings by Mr. Regipald 
Birch. 
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II.—Children’s Books. 


Turning from these books to books for children, the 
making of which has become so considerable an industry, 
we are confronted by a multitude too vast to deal with 
adequately. Already in two or three articles an attempt 
has been made in the Acapemy to pick out the more 
striking examples, but many necessarily slipped through. 
If we were asked to name the twelve best nursery books 
of the season we should suggest these : 


For Boys’ READING. 
Stories from Froissart Edited by Henry Newbolt. 
Tommy Smith’s Animals ... By E. Selous. 


For Girts’ READING. 


The Little Browns... ... By Mabel E. Wotton. 
The Other Side of the Sun By Evelyn Sharp. 


For MIxED READING. 


The Treasure Seekers ... ... By E Nesbit. 
The Red Book of Animal Stories By Andrew Lang. 


PICTURES AND RHYMES. 
The Golliwogg in War ... By the Misses Upton. 
The Book of Peuny Toys By Mrs. Dearmer. 
The Book of Shops... By F. D. Bedford. 


For Very SMALL CHILDREN. 
Two Well-Worn Shoe Stories By J. Hassall and 
Cecil Aldin. 
The Story of Little Black Sambo By Helen Bannerman. 
Mother Duck’s Children,,, ... By ‘‘ Gugu.” 


This list, it will be seen, aims chiefly at younger children, 
stopping, say, except in the case of Froissart and Miss Nesbit, 
at about thirteen. There are, of course, countless other 
excellent story books, a few only of which we can enumer- 
ate: Mrs. Molesworth’s Z'his and That (Macmillan), 
Mrs. L. T. Meade’s 7'he Odds and the Evens (Chambers), 
Mr. Henty’s A Roving Commission and the two collections 
of stories edited by him— Yule 7ide (Longmans) and Peril 
and Prowess (Chambers), Mr. Manville Fenn’s Fiz Bay’nets / 
(Chambers) and Ned Leger (S.P.C.K.), Mr. Harry Colling- 
wood’s Zhe Castaways (Griffith & Farran), Miss Evelyn 
Everett Green’s Priscilla (Nelson), and Mr. A. H. Miles’s 
new Jifty-Zwo and Twenty-Six volumes (Hutchinson). 

The practice of extracting stories for children from the 
Classics is observable in full swing every Christmas. This 
year the author of Admirals All makes his first appearance 
in this connexion with a volume of Stories from Froissart 
(Wells Gardner), for which Mr. Gordon Browne has 
made drawings, one of which we reproduce. No book 





FROM MR. GORDON BROWNE’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
‘* STORIES FROM FROISSART.”’ 


could be more timely, since the war spirit is now supreme. 
Mr. Newbolt has chosen well, and his Introduction is an 
excellent piece of work. The translation used is Lord 
Berners’, with slight modifications. 
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Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who possesses a name honoured in 
the nursery for his collections of fairy tales, has this year 
gone to Boccaccio as Mr. Newbolt has gone to Froissart, 
and has brought away a sheaf of stories suitable for certain 
boys and girls. These are published by Mr. George Allen 
under the title Zales from Boccaccio. ‘The tales are four in 
number, beginning with the sad history of patient Grissel, 
and ending with that of Isabel and the pot of basil. The 
illustrator is Mr. Byam Shaw, whose peculiar method 
could hardly have more suitable"material. We reproduce 











FELL IN LOVE.” 


FROM MR. BYAM SHAW’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
‘* TALES FROM BOCCACCIO.” 


“NOW HE... 


one of Mr. Shaw’s drawings. Now and then, in this book, 
he rises to greater heights than we remember, particularly 
in the fine picture facing page 90. 

The child who has Mr. Andrew W. Tuer’s Stories from 
Old-Fashioned Children’s Books (The Leadenhall Press) will 
do well to ask someone older to select passages for reading 
aloud. Taken throughout it is somewhat stodgy. But 
read by a humorously-minded uncle, say, it might keep a 
room in a roar of irreverent laughter. Most of the stories, 
to-day, are less interesting than quaint. This is a passage 
that no longer could be written, from Dangerous Sports, 
1808: 


Always be careful to avoid any dog which you see 
running along, looking heavy and. lowering, seemingly 
inattentive to everything, his eyes looking red and watery, 
and his tail hanging between his legs, lest it should be 
mad. If at any time you should be bitten by a dog, 
though ever so slightly, endeavour to ascertain whose 
dog it is, aud immediately apprise your parents of the 
circumstance, siuce they will be the fittest to carry on the 
inquiry further, and even if the dog should have been 
mad, can preveut its being of the Jeust ill consequence to 
you, if you give them early information. 


Probably very old people will fourm the most grateful 
section of Mr. Tuer’s public. 
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A new illustrator of unusual gifts is to be found ,in 
Mother Goose in Prose (Duckworth), new renderings of the 
old stories by Mr. Frank Baum. This is Mr. Maxfield 
Parrish, an American artist with a remarkable grotesque 
fancy and great power of hand. 


We reproduce an 



































FROM MR. MAXFIELD PARRISH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
‘* MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE.” 


excellent specimen of Mr. Parrish’s manner. 
the Man in the Moon stepping to earth. 

Mr. Walter Crane’s 1899 Christmas Book is entitled 
Blue Beard’s Picture Book (Lane), and it consists of three 
of this artist’s toy books bound in one: ‘Blue Beard,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” and ‘The Baby’s Own Alphabet.” 


It depicts 








AN END-PAPER 
FROM MR. WALTER CRANE’S ‘‘ BLUE BEARD’S PICTURE BOOK.”’ 


In the end-paper which we reproduce Mr. Crane makes a 
concession to the militarism of the moment. 
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Small in size (it belongs to Mr. E. V. Lucas’s “ Dumpy 
Books for Children”) and 
simple in its illustrations, 
The Story of Little Black 
Sambo, by Helen Banner- 
man (Grant Richards), 
takes a very high place 
among the children’s books 
of the year. It is really 
funny, and really a child’s 
book. Little Black Sambo 
has articles of clothing 
given to him one by one 
by his parents, and has 
them taken from him one 
by one by the tigers he 
meets in the jungle. We 
depict his trousers and also 
the fate of his umbrella. 
How Sambo recovered his 
possessions, and what became of the tigers, we shall not 
set forth; but we commend this book to everyone who 





BLACK SAMBO’S TROUSERS, 
A RETURN TO PRIMITIVE ILLUS- 
TRATION, 





“You could tie a knot 
on your tail, and carry it 
that way,’ said Little Black 
Sambo. ‘So I could,” said 
the Tiger. ‘‘Give it to me, 


time.” So he got poor 


and I won't eat you this 
| Little Black Sambo’s beau- 
tiful Green Umbrella, and 


went away saying, “Now . —} 





i'm the grandest Tiger 





in the Jungle.” 


TWO PAGES REDUCED FROM ‘‘ LITTLE BLACK SAMBO.” 


wishes to find a child’s book that will fill a home with 
laughter, and unite adults and infants in admiration. 

Among the original fairy stories, or whimsical stories, 
of the year, we should put Miss Evelyn Sharp’s 7'he Other 
Side of the Sun (Lane) easily first. Miss Sharp, as Vymps 
and All the Way to Fairyland have before proved, has a 
bright and winsome way. Also, she has an_ unfailing 
instinct for the social condition of fairyland. She knows 
fairyland, knows exactly what it is like and what kind of 
people one meets there. And then she has the prettiest 
thoughts and a gay sense of fun, and her stories are stories 
first and not, as in so many cases nowadays, merely the 
medium by which their author’s cleverness can be best 
displayed. Miss Nellie Syrett’s drawings are not so good 
as the text. ‘ : 

Other new fairy story-books for children include Zhe 
Crock of Gold (Methuen), by Mr. Baring-Gould, wherein 
several well-known tales are retold by a Devonshire school- 
master named Jeremiah Toope, who plays Scheherazade to 
the distressed Queen of the Pixies in order, by his stories, 
to divert her mind from the death of her pet hedgehog. 
Mr. Toope tells them exceedingly well. Other old stories 
retold will be found in Jn the Chimney Corner (Harpers), by 
Seumas MacManus, a collection of Irish folk tales served 
up afresh in a pleasant brogue, with a few curious illustra- 
tions in bright colours. In this connexion we would also 
mention, with recommendations to perusal, Zhe Princess of 
Hearts (Blackie), by Sheila E. Braine, and The Elephant’s 
Apology (Blackie), by Alice Talwin Morris, with illustra- 
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tions by Alice B. Woodward, Mr. Norman Garstin’s Zhe 
Suitors of Aprille (Lane) is a more conscious literary effort, 
but it is a pretty story with much delicate fancy 
interwoven. 

Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s Golden Age being a classic, it 
is unnecessary to say more of it here, except to recom- 
mend the illustrated edition which Mr. Lane has just 
published. We reproduce the frontispiece in the middle 
of this page. The artist, Mr. Maxfield Parrish, is the 
same who illustrated Mother Goose in Prose, referred to on 
another page. He is perhaps less happy with Mr. 
Grahame than with the old nursery rhymes, but his 
dexterity is remarkable. 

Among the books primarily interesting to girls which 
can be cordially commended are two brisk and moving 
stories of families. Stories of families must be very bad 
indeed to be dull; but these are good. One deals with 
the Browns, the other with the Bastables. Zhe Little 
Browns is by Miss Mabel 
E. Wotton, is illustrated 
by Mr. H. M. Brock, and 
is published by Messrs. 
Blackie. As a story of 
children for children it has 
hardly a fault, and the 
pictures are exactly what 
they should be. The 
Brown father was a pro- 
fessor (an old convention 
with writers of such books), 
and the culminating in- 
cident of the story is the 
discovery by Drusilla of 
an impending burglary and 
her gallant mission to give 
the alarm. The adventures 
of the Bastable children 
are to be found in The 
Treasure Seekers (Unwin), 
by E. Nesbit. Being 
reduced to comparative 
poverty, they set to work 
in various ways to gain 
riches. Among their de- 
vices is journalism, and 
the ——— of the paper 
which the historian gives 
are very choice. This is 
one item, under the head- 
ing ‘‘ Curious Facts”: ‘‘ If 
you take a date’s stone 
out and put in an almond 
and eat them together, it 
is prime. I found this 
out.—Svus-Eprror.” The 
book is really amusing, and 
it should be now beginning, not merely a Christmas life, as 
in the case of so many of the works before us, but a steady 
existence as a nursery history. To the family books 
which have been named might be added Zhe Boys and J, 
by Mrs. Molesworth (Chambers), one of several stories by 
this favourite author which reach us this winter. Whether 
or not they are all new we cannot be certain, but The Boys 
and I is to be recommended. 

A popular nursery author who would be missed if he 
did not produce an annual volume is Mr. G. E. Farrow, 
the creator of the Wallypug. Mr. Farrow’s new book is 
called The Little Panjandrum’s Dodo (Skeffington), which 
shows no falling off in high spirits and comic invention. 
Mr. Farrow’s fun is inexhaustible, and his buoyant 
good humour unflagging. In Mr. Allan Wright he 
has found a sympathetic and humorous illustrator. 
Other new fairy tales, or whimsical tales, which are cer- 
tain of a welcome are those contained in Zhe Scarlet Herring 
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volume by Judge Parry, published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. The author of Katawampus and Butter Scotia 
has his steady public. The new book contains tales in 
Judge Parry’s familiar and acceptable manner, and a 
sprinkling of high-spirited verse. Here is a scrap from 
the “ Druid’s Geography ” : 
An Island’s a piece of land surrounded by the sea, 
A Lake’s a Water Island in the land, 


A Strait’s a piece of water as narrow as may be, 
And an Isthmus is a Strait that’s made of sand. 


Judge Parry’s work has always a strong family flavour: 


_one feels that he is writing primarily for the children he 


knows best; but he is clever enough to make others 
interested too. For Pierrette (Lane), a volume of fairy 
stories by Mr. H. de Vere se “gu we have no praise. 
The author does not take himself seriously, and therefore 
his readers will not believe in his work. In —" fairy 

stories one cannot be too 
single-hearted and self- 
forgetful. 

Among the large illus- 
trated books—in the diffi- 
cult oblong shape which 
convention demands and 
which is so hard to nego- 
tiate in a house—one of 
the most satisfactory is 
Two Well Worn Shoe Stories 
(Sands & Co.), by Mr. J. 
Hassall and Mr. Cecil 
Aldin. Mr. Hassall chooses 
the story of the old woman 
who lived in a shoe, and 
his treatment of it is ex- 
cellent. The shoe house 
is a triumph of architec- 
tural cobbling, but one 
does not quite see why the 
nationality of the family 
should be Russian, as we 
gather it to be in Mr. Has- 
sall’s imagination. That 
does not, however, matter 
two pins. The point is 
that his draughtsmanship 
is strong and sure, and he 
has brought a very agree- 
able fancy to bear upon 
his work. Mr. Aldin is 
making great advances. 
One or two clever draw- 
ings to the story of the 
dame who lost her shoe 
suggest that he has better 
claims to the post of 
Caldecott’s successor than anyone. Caldecott, however, 
would have spared us the realism with which Mr. 
Aldin has treated the old dame’s foot. 


Some Book Cases. 


On the next page we give reproductions of eight of the 
more striking pictorial book covers of the season. The 
Tales from Boccaccio, designed by Mr. Byam Shaw, is pub- 
lished by Mr. George Allen; Gulliver's Travels and The 
Other Side of the Sun, designed respectively by Mr. Herbert 
Cole and Miss Nellie Syrett, are Mr. John Lane’s; Zhe 
Story of the Seven Young Goslings, designed by Mrs. 
Dearmer, is issued by Messrs. Blackie; and Cold Steel and 
Majuba, both designed by Mr. Kimborough, are Mr. Grant 
Richards’s. The designers of Saunterings of Bookland 
(Messrs. Wells Gardner) and 4 New Ride to Khiva 
(Messrs. Pearson) we are not able to give. 
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Other New Books. 


Lorp Lytron’s 


Inp1AN ADMINISTRATION. By Lavy Berry Batrour. 


Time is bringing about its revenges, and giving us the 
perspective needful for the true appreciation of the states- 
men who, like Lord Lytton and Sir Bartle Frere, were so 
venomously and ignorantly attacked in the dark, unhappy 
days of the early eighties. Lord Lytton was abused be- 
cause he was not understood, but to-day, after the lapse of 
twenty years, all the world sees that he adopted the true 
policy, and that he possessed that prescience in which 
his opponents have proved so sadly lacking. In his will 
the Viceroy requested Lady Lytton “to endeavour to 
obtain the assistance of some statesman or writer, in 
whose ability and character she has confidence, for the 
production of a complete record of my Indian administra- 
tion.” Sir John Strachey began the work, but ill-health 
obliged him to abandon it, and finally Lady Betty Balfour 
took up the task of recording the years of her father’s 
Indian administration. The two principal points of Lord 
Lytton’s viceroyalty were the Great Assemblage at Delhi 
and the proclamation of the Queen as Kaisar-i-Hind on 
January 1, 1877, and the Afghan negotiations and war. Of 
the former it need only be said that it provided a feudal 
head for the great princes of India, and did more to satisfy 
them than years of good government have done. The 
Afghan War of 1879 was the outcome of events which 
took place before Lord Lytton’s arrival in India, and really 
dated from 1870, when General Kaufmann sent a compli- 
mentary letter to the Ameer, and began the long series of 
Russian intrigues with Afghanistan. 1873, however, was 
the turning-point, as then Sher Ali made a last effort to 
obtain from the British Government more definite and 
practical protection from the unsolicited patronage of 
Russia. This Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy, was inclined 
to give, but the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Gladstone would 
only permit vague and empty promises, with the result that 
Sher Ali, in despair, naturally listened to Russia, and made 
an Afghan War merely a question of time. The book 
emphasises what those who have studied the matter have 
long known, and is, perhaps, all the more valuable for that 
reason. If Lord Lytton needed any justification it would 
be found in the map at the end of the book. In 1876 the 
north-west frontier of India was an absurd line zig- 
zagging across a plain, and intersected by rivers running 
at right angles to it: a hopeless position. Nowadays, 
thanks to Lord Lytton, it is among easily defensible 
mountains, and only the fact that it is drawn east of 
Kandahar recalls the craven fears of 1880. Lady Betty 
Balfour, who has been aided by Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir 
Charles Elliott and Sir Stuart Bayley, has produced a work 
which is invaluable as a record of a very crucial period in 
the history of British India. (Longmans & Co.) 


Lutron Cuurcu. By THE LATE Rev. Henry Cosse. 


He who faithfully writes the history of one old English 
Church achieves far more than a local work. Thus the 
late Mr. Cobbe’s book is justified of its 662 large pages. 
These present record after record which illuminates not 
only Luton, but England. Luton is described as Lygean- 
burgh, “the fort upon the Lea,” by a Saxon chronicler, 


c. 571. A royal manor under Saxon and N ki 
Luton, says Mr. Cobbe, ees 


has seen in its streets, or heard in its fanes, many of the 
notables of both medieval and modern times; while it can 
show in the history and present aspect of its venerable 
parish church, with its well-authenticated succession of 
clergy dating from Saxon times to the present bour, an 
evidence as well of the continuity of the National Church, 
alike through changes of race and dynasty, of policies and 
creed, as of the still-existent beauty of one at least of her 


medieval fanes, notwithstanding both royal and fanatical 
despoilers, 
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In the Domesday Book Luton Church appears as a well- 
established church in ‘“ the king’s demesne,” endowed with 
five hides of land. On this basis of fact Mr. Cobbe made 
a scholarly study of the earlier history of the church and 
its lands, and their probable connexion with the first 
Christian rulers of Mercia. After the Norman Conquest 
the story of the church becomes clearer, and Mr. Cobbe 
follows it tenaciously, and displays it with an extraordinary 
wealth of detail through the Plantagenet, Reformation, 
and Act of Uniformity periods. The architectural and 
monumental features of the church, which is one of thirty- 
seven churches in the county all dedicated to St. Mary, are 
the subject of a long chapter. The magnitude and interest 
of the subject may be judged by the fact that Mr. Cobbe’s 
list of known rectors and vicars of Luton Church extends 
back to the reign of Stephen. Among the patrons of the 
living have been Edward III , Cardinal Wolsey, Queen 
Elizabeth, and King George III. In his untiring efforts 
to elucidate every point and period, Mr. Cobbe has made 
investigations which extend to the township of Luton and 
the county. His appendixes fill 300 pages. A work like 
this does not touch the popular imagination, yet historians 
and antiquarians are not the only readers who will value 
Mr. Cobbe’s labours. This book has the undying interest 
of thorough work rightly directed. (Bell & Sons. 
12s, 6d. net.) 


Tue Srory or Tristan AND IsEULT. 
RENDERED into Encuisu By Jessie L. WEsron. 


This is the second instalment of Miss Weston’s 
‘“‘ Arthurian Romances Unrepresented in Malory.” There 
can be no question as to the value of the text which serves 
it as a basis. This is the German version of the story of 
Tristan begun by Gottfried von Strassburg about 1210. 
It belongs to the smaller group of Tristan stories, in which 
the legend is quite disconnected from the all-embracing 
Arthurian legend which, in so many writers, from Beroul 
to Malory and from Malory to Tennyson, has absorbed it. 
As literature it is probably the best version of all. 
Gottfried was a considerable poet, and told the immortal 
tale with a sympathetic understanding of its emotional 
possibilities, and with a skill in narrative art which was 
beyond the reach of many writers of romans. We are not 
altogether pleased with Miss Weston’s abridged prose 
rendering. Perhaps Mr. Lang and Mr. Bourdillon and 
Dr. Sebastian Evans have spoilt us for more pedestrian 
work ; but certainly this English is undistinguished, and 
fails to reproduce the colour and quality of medizval 
writing. And in abridging at all has not Miss Weston 
rather sacrificed the scholar to the general reader, who, 
after all, will imperfectly appreciate the sacrifice? A few 
repetitions hurt nobody, and modern taste hardly requires 
the softening of medizeval manners and customs. At the 
same time, Miss Weston’s introduction and notes show her 
to be herself a scholar well acquainted with the intricacies 
of Romance problems, and we venture to take it that she 
has left out nothing very material. Miss Caroline Watts 
has contributed some pleasing initials and chapter head- 
ings, in which she makes good use of the interlaced orna- 
ment which Christian Ireland borrowed from Byzantium. 
(Nutt. ) 


OxIvER CROMWELL : 


nis Lire AND CHARACTER. By Arrsuur Paterson. 


Mr. Paterson’s idea, in adding one more to the many 
biographies of Cromwell, is to eschew the historical back- 
ground, and confine himself strictly to the personal life of 
his hero. For hero he is to Mr. Paterson. Mr. Paterson 
is firmly imbued with the conviction that the Protector 
was an honest and straightforward-minded man, guided 
throughout his career by the most patriotic and unselfish 
motives. This contention has been upheld by one writer after 
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another since Carlyle published his eloquent defence of the 
greatest of the Puritans. Mr. Paterson is.conspicuously 
quiet and raoderate in his tone, for all his thorough-going 
advocacy. There is no vituperation of adversaries, and 
he seeks to establish all his conclusions by reason. But, 
in the main, does he present to us anything new? Does 
he shed any fresh light on the character of the Protector ? 
Do we rise from the book feeling that we have a glimpse 
of another or a more intimate Cromwell than was revealed 
to us in the many previous biographies? We think not. 
Essentially, it is the Cromwell of Carlyle. In detail we 
glean little that has not been stated in other lives, and 
those recent. It is chiefly in the studious moderation of 
tone that this book has, we think, an advantage over its 
immediate predecessors. But that it brings us closer to 
Cromwell we do not feel. 

Of course, this attempt to reconstruct a great historical 
character is always a fascinating exercise, having some 
kinship to the imaginative sympathy of the historical 
novelist. But, in the main, it must always reduce itself 
chiefly to motive-mongering ; and motive-mongering is 
but an unsatisfactory business. It is tinged by the notions 
of the person who engages in the game. What were 
Cromwell’s motives in the great crises of his life—whether 
he were wholly sincere in the open protestations of dis- 
interested religion which he made throughout his career— 
make very pretty matter for speculation and defence. 
But only Cromwell knew—or did he know? To us the 
great interest lies in his certain and indisputable achieve- 
ment: the way in which the organisation which he devised 
for his troop of horse was rapidly extended, first to the 
army of the Eastern Counties, and finally to the entire 
Puritan host; the spectacle of one man moulding to his 
will an army and a nation, in the face of a hostile or inert 
majority, and raising England —in her own despite—to a 
position she had not known since Elizabeth. Of these 
things there is no dispute. Nor are they the privilege of 
any individual historian. Mr. Paterson’s Zife is sound, 
sensible, well and moderately written ; but it scarcely takes 
the place he would seem to desire for it. (Nisbet & Co.) 


Fiction. 


Miranda of the Baleony. By A. E. W. Mason. 
*(Macmillan & Co. 6s.) 


A story, a story pure and simple, free of divagations, 
digressions, and all other literary embroideries! But there 
is little to be said about it, except that the author handles 
English like a craftsman, and has a fine natural instinct 
for direct and vivacious narrative. Miranda calls for 
neither argument nor exposition. Mr. Mason’s descriptive 
powers are now mature. It is improbable that he will 
ever reach up to any height of the verbal magic; he 
seldom, if ever, writes under the spell of an inspiration ; 
but what a man of talent can do with his native tongue 
that Mr. Mason does. Here is a specimen of his best, the 
scene being the sea round about the Scilly Isles : 


He made no attempt to land upon the Lighthouse. The 
relief men were hoisted up in the sling, the head-keeper 
and one of his assistants were lowered, and the lugyger 
started upon its homeward run before the wind. Tue fog 
thickrned and lightened about them as they threaded the 
intricate channels of the western islands. Now it was a 
thin grey mist, parting here and there in long corrid rs, 
driven this way and that, twirling in spires of smoke, 
shepherded by the winds; now again it huog close about 
them an impenetrable umber, while the crew in short 
quick tones and gestures of the arms mapped out the rocks 
and passages. About them they could hear the roar of the 
breaking waves and the rush of water up slabs and over 
ledges, and then the ‘“‘glumph glumph” as the wave 
sucked away. At times, too, the fog lifted from the 
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surface und hung very low, massed above their heads, so 
that the black hillocks of the islets stood out in th: sinister 
light like headstones of a cemetery of the sea, and at the 
feet of them the water was white like a flash of angry 
teeth. 


This is dignified and worthy work. Though Mr. Mason’s 
tale is strictly of to-day, it passes in many lands. [le 
can describe Tangier and Plymouth and Spain and the 
Scillies with an equal facility and felicity, and he has some 
touch of “the true romance.” Mixed up with wild 
adventure and strange, uncanny happenings are swift 
hints of the Strand’s actuality, which serve their double 
purpose of piquancy and verisimilitude : 

The lights of a theatre attracted him. He paid his 
money, took a seat in the stalls, and was at ouce very 
worried and perplexed. He turved to his neighbour, who 
was boisterously Jaughing. 

‘Would you mind telling me what this play is?” he 
asked. 

‘* Oh, it’s a musical comedy.” 

“T see. But what is it about?” 

Charnock’s neighbour scratched his head thoughtfully. 

**T ought to remember,” he said, ‘‘ for I saw the piece 
early in the run.” 


The four principal characters are convincing enough, 
and it is in the heroine’s favour that she is not offensively 
heroic, though she can bring a riding-whip across a man’s 
face with the best. The villain, “ Major” Wilbraham, 
with his aspirations towards rendering Horace, is excellent. 
Miranda of the Balcony, in fine, is a thoroughly satisfactory 
book. 


The Barrys. By Shan F. Bullock. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 


Or all human failings that versatility of the heart which 
is paradoxically known as heartlessness is the most intelli- 
gible and the least excused. It is not in an Englishman’s 
nature to write scientifically of the amorist: his blood boils. 
But The Barrys is remarkable in this, that it puts before 
us an amorist who stands self-revealed, with ‘‘ humanity ” 
written as it were all over his baseness. Mr. Shan Bullock 
has indeed a remarkable talent for imbuing unconver- 
sational narrative, which is not autobiographical, with the 
very spirit of his characters. He is like some first-rate 
reporter who can hear people think. One knows that his 
own style is clear, straight, eloquent; but he is so nearl 
the stage manager, pure and simple, that one forgets all 
about him. Regarded as a story The Barrys is deeply 
interesting. The reader is face to face with the element 
in male nature which was the inspiration of Salt Lake City, 
and he cannot help a furtive sympathy for the young man 
who was thrown into the company of Irish Nan after he 
had plighted troth to English Marian. Our own sympathy 
subsided when we perused the journal kept by this poor 
creature after his rupture with his wife. A literary man 
who, we are given to understand, became famous would 
surely not have committed himself to such trash. It is 
a pity that Mr. Bullock should have adopted this thread- 
bare device for revealing human nature. For, as we have 
indicated, it is his special talent to be independent of such 
devices. Again, the dénoviment is very pathetic, yet the 
reader instinctively resents the sacrifice of Frank Barry’s 
child in order to teach Frank Barry that he was not aman. 
The figure of the other Barry, the rugged and upright old 
man, who in his lonely farmhouse watches with stern dis- 
approval the shiftiness and insincerity of a beloved nephew, 
is admirably drawn ; so, too, is the hopelessly loquacious 
Irishman, John Butler, and the naturalness of the dialogue 
throughout is much to be commended. The horrible con- 
descension of the literary mind towards nature and man 
is one of the more odious traits of the amorist; one feels 
he is incapable of bleeding. 
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Wine on the Lees. By John A. Steuart. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 6s.) 


Mr. Srevarr’s book has the solidity and knowingness 
of good reporting. It has style too, and a good idea 
at the bottom of it. The thing one regrets is that the 
story is not a natural growth, but a sort of realistic 
fantasy with a violent and improbable termination. Mr. 
Steuart describes the way in which a sense of the evils of 
the drink traffic steals into the mind of-a rich brewer's 
only surviving son. The situation suggests terrors which 
escape Mr. Steuart, but the immediate pathos of it he 
grasps. The ineffectiveness of the book lies rather in its 
over-elaboration than its perfunctoriness. We hear a great 
deal of picturesque slang, but somehow we don’t ‘ hear 
the East a-callin’.’”” The ex-soldier and brutal husband 
who accompanies the hero on his journey through Drink- 
land is full of vitality, but once he addresses Lady 
Twickham, the brewer’s wife, in language fatally reminis- 
cent of the comic stage, and once he sentimentalises. 
Similarly a gentleman dosser is differentiated from the 
roughs by an exaggerated bookishness of speech. It is 
the unexpected pathos that tells. The proverb says it 
also “ arrives.” And there lies the trouble with Mr. 
Steuart. He is the slave of the obvious. He is adroit 
in writing, but bad in composition. Still, Mr. Steuart 
is highly instructive and sometimes quite human and 
sympathetic. 


Notes on Novels. 


( These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Fotty anp Fresn Arr. By Epren Pattxporrts. 


An extended new edition of one of the most genial books 
by the author of Zhe Human Boy. It isthe good-humoured 
happy-go-lucky narrative of a holiday on Dartmoor, some- 
what in the manner of Zhree Men in a Boat, but nearer to 
life. Mr. Phillpotts’s is essentially a holiday book. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


By H. B. Marriorr-Warson. 


A romance by the author of Diogenes in London and 
Galloping Dick. The story is of romantic deeds in modern 
life, and there is the inevitable German State. ‘‘ ‘ Good,’ 
ejaculated Christopher. ‘But there will be no dying. 
We shall carry it as a jest. The Margrave rides with an 
escort of the Palace Guards—three in number. You see 
I am frank with you. We may have a brush, but there 
will be more danger when the affair is over.’ ‘ You mean 
of discovery?’ asked Kreiss. ‘I mean that the outrage 
will most likely be treated as of international importance.’ ” 
(Harper. 6s.) 


Tuer Princess XENIA. 


Anynow Srortes. By Mrs. W. K. Currrorp. 


An enlargement of a book published several years ago. 
Mrs. Clifford has added, among others, ‘‘ Wooden Tony,” and 
there are new illustrations by Lady Stanley (Miss Dorothy 
Tennant) and the Hon John Oollier. The book, which 
has been revised for this edition, contains some of the 
most charming stories of children that have been written. 
(Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 


OnE QuEEN TRIUMPHANT. 


A pleasant historical romance. ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth sat 
in the garden by the river,” is the first sentence. “On my 
left the red walls of Hampton Court had a deepened tint. 
The garden was shining with multitudinous roses. All 
was quiet as if the day was a Sabbath.” But the story is 
not all Sabbath calm: it includes a vivid picture of the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots. (Lane. 6s.) 


By Franx Martuew. 
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Donna TERzSA. By Frances Mary Pearp, 


Donna Teresa is the young English widow of an Italian 
nobleman. We are here concerned with her later loving, 
and with that of her sister Sylvia. The story is a tragedy, 
and is laid in Rome, which, in Mrs. Peard’s experienced 
hands, yields attractive backgrounds. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


By Frances Hopeson 
BuRneEtTr. 


In ConnEction wita THE De 
Wittoversy Ciarm. 


In this story, by the author of Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
we are in the States after the War of Secession, when 
claims for compensation were being put before the Govern- 
ment. The story on which the De Willoughby claim is 
founded is vouched for by Judge Rutherford as the ‘‘ Lord’s 
truth ” ; but Farquhar reminds him that “as a rule it isn’t 
the Lord’s truth that carries a big claim through.” A good 
novel of national life and love’s young dream. (Warne & 
Co. 6s.) 


Attan Darke. By Cuartes Donnet Greson, 


An American novel. Allan Darke, a young Virginian, 
is the sole survivor of a shipwreck, and is astonished to 
find himself thrown among personal enemies, of whose 
existence he had no previous knowledge. To these shore- 
dwellers his name is hateful, and some mystery of the past 
can alone explain their feelings toward him. The story is 
concerned with this mystery, from which love is evolved in 
due time. (The Macmillan Oo. 6s.) 


Tue Unporne or Joun Brewster. By Manet Howarp. 


“John pulled himself together. . . . ‘I have asked 
Donna Carmella to marry me’; and he paused. The next 
words came with great difficulty. ‘I am going to become 
a Roman Catholic.’ For some minutes there was silence— 
a heavy, intense silence, broken only by the burning of the 
fire and the ticking of the clock. Then a cry broke from 
his mother: ‘Oh, John! my boy! my boy!’” This is 
one of the central situations of the story. (Longmans. 6s.) 


Many WATERS. By K. Ruopss. 


‘For one moment earth, sea, and sky became a blank, 
a feeling of death came over Stella.” Presently she said— 
but “‘ her voice sounded far away and unreal”: ‘So he is 
engaged! To Miss Brandon, of course. I have expected 
it for some time.” (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 


Tue Srren’s WEB. By Mary Tuomas. 


A story of London society. Sir Vyell Tremaine succumbs 
to the dazzling and voluptuous charms of Stella Gas- 
coigne after he has become engaged to Patience Wain- 
wright, a pretty Bristol Quakeress. This story of his 
entanglement is very readable. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Mora. By T. W. Speieur. 


A rather farcical love-story laid at the Palatine Hotel in 
the Lake District. Lady Renshaw—“ the old she-dragon ” 
—is the butt of the story. She ‘“dotes on nature,” 
and observes that a landscape is “ quite Ruskinesque.” 
(Greening. 6s.) 


Tue Privce’s FEATHERS. By Mrs. Lerru-Apams. 


A story of old Warwickshire. ‘ Who was Bessie, ‘the 
flower of Leamside,’ and what noble house harks back to 
the blue-eyed fledging, Robin, as its ancestor? In whose 
veins flows the blood of the little clear-starcher of Bidcombe 
village—she whose dainty fingers goffered the snowy fur- 
belows for the great ladies who graced the hostelrie of the 
Prince’s Feathers?” The question is not answered, 
but is interestingly stated in this story. (Digby, Long 
& Co. 68.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 








UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPLINC. 
Extra crown 8vo, bound in red cloth, with gilt tops, price 6s. each Volume, " 
Rudyard Kipling’s New Volume. 
Twenty-Ninth Thousand, 


STALKY & CO. 


ALREADY. PUBLISHED. 


PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. | SOLDIERS THREE, and other 
With Portrait. Stories, 
LIFE’S HANDICAP: being Stories | eee. With 


of Mine Own People. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other 
Stories, 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


A 


THE DayY’s WORK. 
With 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. 
Illustrations. 
THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 
With Illustrations. 
HISTORY of the BRITISH ARMY. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
First Part.—TO THE CLOSE OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
In 2 vols, With numerous Maps and Plans. 8vo, 36s. net. 
Daily News.—‘‘ It is sound, admirable workmanship, a book for which every 
reader of the nation’s history will hearvily thank its author.” 


THE WAR IN souTH AFRICA. 


With a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Third Edition, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.L.E., Indian Staff Corps, late 
Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa, 


With Mlustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


CHORAL SONGS, 


By various Writers and Composers in honour of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


Bound in Parchment. Music Folio. Gilt edges, 21a. net. 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and other Literary 


Estimates. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo, 88, 6d. net. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM., the Astronomer- 
Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD. The Fovr Editions with the Original Prefaces and Notes, 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE DRAMA of YESTERDAY and TO-DAY. By 
CLEMENT SCOTT. With numerou; Portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, 36s, net, 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ Mr. Clement Scott’s entertaining volumes deal exhaus- 
tively with several subjects of indisputable public interest...... We may conclude 
our notice of this remarkable work by observing that the interest of its first 
volume is well maintained in its second,” 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in YORKSHIRE. By 
ARTHUR H. NORWAY. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and 
Hugh Thomson, Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

Observer.—" The fourth volume of the most fascinating series of topo- 
graphical books yet produced. Bright descriptions and happy anecdotes are 
xiven by the author, and innumerable ‘ bits’ of Yorkshire scenery by two of 
the best black-and-white landscape artists of the day go to make up a volume 
which deserves a cordial welcome.” 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES w. WooD. 
IN the VALLEY of the RHONE By Charles W. 


WOOD, F.R.G.S., Author of ** Letters from Majorca.” With 88 Iilus:ra- 
tions 8ve, 10s, net. 


AMONG ENGLISH HEDGE-ROWS. Written and 


Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON, with an Introduction by HAMIL- 
TON MABIE, Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net, 


The New Cranford Series. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 33. 61. per Voluma, 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. With Pre- 
face by ANNE THACKERAY RICHIE, and 100 Illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson. 


THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver 
GOLDSMITH. A New Edition. With 182 Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson, and a Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


OUR VILLAGE. rr / Mary Russell Mitford. 
With a Preface b; yA NE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 
100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 


Third Edition. 


Caldecott. Third Edition. 


With an Introduction by 





CLD CHRISTMAS. From the Sketch Book 
of WASHINGTON IRVING. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
Book of WASHINGTON IRVING, 


THE ALHAMBRA. By Washin 
ELIZABET 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With Introduction 
ty a } “tad CRAIK, K.C.B., and 103 Lilustrations by 
. Broce 


REYNARD the FOX. Edited, with Intro- 
Goat on, >y JOSEPH JACOBS. Lilustrated by Fiank 
Calderon, 


Illustrated by R. Caldecott. 


From the Sketch 
Illustrated by RK. | 


woes SCHOOL for SCANDAL, and the 


‘on Irving. 
VALS. By R. B. SHERIDAN. With’ 50 Illustrations 


RORINS PEN- 


NELL. Illustrated, with D i f the Piaces men- ti Kdmund J. Sulliv l Iutrod: t 
DAYS with ROGER DE COVERLEY. Re-|  jjoned,by Joseph Pennell. Mckee BIRRELL, GC. MP. | TOauction by 
rinted from the Spectutor. With [llustrati by Hugh 
homson. RIP VAN WINKLE and the LEGEND of HOUSEHOLD STORIES. From the Col- 
SLEEPY HOLLOW. By WASHINGTON IRVING. lections of the Brothers GRIMM. Translated from the 


CORIDON’S sone, and other Verses. 
bok 5 TBusteations ( mets Hugh Thomson, and an Introduction 
by AUSTIN DO 


conquine DAYS and COACHING WAYS. 
Pan . OUTRAM TRISTRAM. With 214 Illustrations by 
h Thomson and Herbert Railton. New Edition. 


BUUGHTON 
HUMOROUS 





by Charles E. Brock. 


With 53 i and a Preface by GEORGE H. 


POEMS. B 
With a Preface by Canon AING 


German by LUCY CRANE, and done into Pictures by 
Walter Crane, 


THE FABLES of ASOP. Selected 
anew, and their History traced. By JOSEPH 
With about 300 Illustrations by Richard Heighway. 


Thomas Hood. 


told 
R, and 130 Illustrations J A 


CUBS. 





New Books for Children. 


THE BOOK of PENNY TOYS. Written and Illus- 


trated by MABEL DEARMER, Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, 
Pictorial boards, 4to, 6s, 


Spectator.—“ Charming in many ways.” 
Pall Mali Gazette.—“ No nursery will be complete without it.” 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME, [Illustratei by Hugh Thomson. 


THIS and THAT: A Tale of Two Tinies. Crown 


Svo, 4s, 6d, 


Punch.—""W ill be received with great pleasure by her many youthful admirers... A very 
pretty story.” 

BEASTS: Thumb-Nail Studies in Pets By 

WARDLAW KENNEDY. With numerous lllustrations. Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. 


Nature.—“ His observations are of real scientific interest, and his humorous descriptions 
are pleasant to read as well as instructive.. 
any boy interested in nataral history.” 


.. Would be an acceptable Christmas present for 





| ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS BOOK. A Volume 


of Christmas Souies. Profusely Illustrated. With Ornamental Cover, 
4to, price és, 
Daily ® pveent Contains many pretty things which will bring joy to the heart of 
the you 


THE DRUMMER’S COAT. By the Hon. J. W. 
FORTESCUE, Author of “The Story of a Red Deer.” [Illustrated by 
H. M. Brock. Pott 4to, 4s, 6d, 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A pretty pathetic little story. 
descriptions of moorland scenery, of the village and 
dainty and picturesque; and the illustrations by H. 


THE BRAVEST of THEM ALL. By Mrs. Edwin 


HOHLER, Author of “For Peggy's Sake.” Illustrated by Chas, E 
Brock. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


-Th> book is prettily written. The 
Bracefort Hail, with its inhabitants, are 
M. Brock are charming.” 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE REDEMPTION OF EGYPT. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A., Author of “‘ South Africa,” “ Principles 
of Criticism.” 
With 4 Illustrations in Colour, 20 Full-page and 70 Text Illustrations from 
Sketches and Photographs by the Author, 
Cloth, gilt top, extra fep. 4to, 25s. net. 

Among the Contents are: The Remains of Medizeval Cairo —the 
Mosques of Cairo, as illustrative of Saracenic Art—the Pyramids and 
the Tomples in the neighbourhood of Luxor and at Phile—the @overn- 
ment Schools and the Mosque Schools-the New Irrication 
Works—the Cotton and Sugar industries Agriculture and Light 
Railways—the Prisons—Local Administration—and the Indus- 
trial Development of the Soudan. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP: Twenty-three Essays 


by various Authors on Social, Personal, Political, and Economic Problems 
and Obligations. Edited by the Rev. J. E. HAND, with Preface by the 
Rev.CHARLES GORE, D.D. Crown 8vo, ci sth, 6s. net. 


The ADVANCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Lieut.-Colonel SEDGWICK. The Outline of an Inquiry into the Nature 
and Constitution of the Universe. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By Charles Reade. 


A New Edition, with 74 |llustrations, besides Initials and Cover, by HUGH 
THOMSON, and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, 
352 pp. cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. 
A's0 200 Special Copies on a: \~ Oe Paper. Super royal 8vo, 
. net, 


TALES FROM BOCCACCIO. Rendered 


into English by JOSEPH JACOBS, with an Introduction. Also 2) Full- 
page Designs, Illastrated Borders to each Stcry, and a Cover by BYAM 
SHAW. Pott 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TALES FROM SIENKIEWICZ. Author of 


“Quo Vadis,” &c. A Volume of Nine hitherto Unpublished Stories. 
Translated by Count 8. C. DE SOISSONS. Designed cover, crown 8yo, 


AN ANIMAL ALPHABET BOOK. In ,30 


Designs, printed in Red and Black, with Cover and Couplets, 
M, FALLON, Pott oblong, cover in colours, 2s. 6d. 


The HOMERIC HYMNS. A New Prose 


Translation, with Essays, Literary and Mythological By ANDREW 
LANG. Illustrated with 14 Plates from old Greek Sculptures, Crown 8vo, 


THOUGHT SKETCHES. A Volume of 


Verse. By Rev. W. EARLE. With 15 Fall-page Illustrations, 
8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


RUSKIN AND THE RELIGION OF BEAUTY : 


A French View of Ruskin by ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE, Trans- 
lated by Lady Galloway. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


New Volumes of the Uniform Edition of Ruskin’s Works. 


ON THE OLD ROAD: a Collection of 


Miscellaneous Articles and Essays on Literature and Art. In 3 vols. 
(sold separately), cloth, gilt tops, 5s. each net. 

The subjects dealt with are infer alia: My First Editor—Lord Lindsay’s 
“Christian Art’’—Eastlake’s “ History of Oil Painting "’—Samnuel Prout—sir 
Josbua and Holbein—Pre-Raphaelitism—Opening of the Crystal Palace—Study 
of Architecture—The Cestus of Aglaia—Fiction, Fair and Foul—F airy Stories 
—Usury—Home and its Economies, 


GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN PADUA. 


A New Small Edition, with Index and 54 Illustrations from the Frescoes in 
the Chapel of the Arena, Padua, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s 6d. net. 
[shortly. 


PRATERITA. | Outlines of Scenes and 


Thoughts perhaps Worthy in Memory of my Past Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 5s. each net; roan gilt, 7e, 6d. each net, 

Volame I,—Consisting of Twelve Chapters, with engraving of “ My 
Two Aunts ’’—1819-1839, 

Volume IT.—Consisting of Twelve Chapters, with Plates of ‘‘ Old Dover 
Packet Jib’’ and “The Castle of Annecy ”—1839 to 1849, 

Volume ITI,—Containing Chapters I. to IV., together with Parts 1. and 
IL, of ** Dilecta”’ and a THIRD hitherto unpublished Part, in addition to a 
comprehensive Index to the whole work, and a plate of “* The Grand 
Chartreuse” from a drawing by Mr. Ruskin—1850-1864. [Nearly ready 


PRATERITA. Volume III. 8vo and 4to 


editions can be completed by the addition of DILECTA, PARTS I. and II. 
for either edition, 2s. net, and the hitherto unpublish 

PART III., containing Index, &c, asabove. Large Paper (limited) 
Edition, medium 4to, 5s, net. Ordinary 8vo Edition, 3s, net. 


READINGS IN ‘“ FORS CLAVIGERA.” 


Feap, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net, 








London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’S 


ANYHOW STORIES. 


Revised throughout, with an additional Story. 
Illustrated by Lady Stanley (Dorothy Tennant), and the Hon. John Collier. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





WYEMARKE AND 
THE SEA-FAIRIES. 


By EDWARD H. COOPER. 
Tilustrated by Dudley Hardy. Crown 4to, 5s. Limited Edition of 50 Copies 
printed upon Japanese vellum, £1 1s. net. 

Punch (The Baron pe B,-W-).—“ Makes a splendid fairy story. Wyemarke’s 
numerous adventures are wonderful, and the illustrations by Dudley Hardy 
excellent. Sea-fairies are really quite nice people once you get accustomed to 
their ways.” 


WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. By L. Allen Harker. 


Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. 
Atheneum.—“ We heartily recommend this book. Many of the stories are 
excellent. The illustrations, by Bernard Partridge, are good too.” 


FAIRIES, ELVES, and FLOWER-BABIES. 


By M. WALLACE-DUNLOP and M. RIVETT-CARNAC, Oblong crown 
4to, 3s. 6d. . 
Academy.—“ A book of charming fancies, exquisitely translated into line by 
an accomplished pencil.’ . ‘ 
Speaker.—“‘ Quaintly pretty and fanciful tales. They are certain to give 
much pleasure, for they are charmingly told and fittingly illustrated.” 


MOTHER GOOSE in PROSE. By L. Frank 
BAUM. With numérous Full-Page Pictures by Maxfield Parrish. 
Crown 4to, 5s. net. 

St. James's Gazette.—“ A delightfully got-up volume. 
illustrations,” 


JAW-CRACKING JINGLES. ByT. E. Donnison. 


Tilustrated throughout in Colour, Oblong crown 4to, 5a, 
Daily Telegraph.—“ The artist’s fancy finds free play, with results that are 
wholly mirth-inspiring, and accordingly very greatly to his credit.” 
Manchester Courier.—“One of the cleverest and drollest books of the 
season. Capitally drawn. The excellent manner in which the book is pro- 


THE KINGS’ LYRICS. 


Lyrical Poems of the Reigns of King James lI. and 
King Charlies I. 


Selected and Arranged by FITZROY CARRINGTON, 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Excellently drawn 








pet id NEW VOLUME OF THE 
“ ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF 
ETON COLLEGE. 


By LIONEL CUST, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. With 
numerous Illustrations, Pott 4to, 5s, net. . 


A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER A HISTORY OF RUGBY SCHOOL 
y W. H. 


COLLEGE. By Arruvr F. Leacnu, . Rouse. Pott 4to, 


M.A,, F.S.A. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 5s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
RESOLVED to be RICH. By Edward H. Cooper, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” “‘The Marchioness against the 
Country,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Literary “orld.—‘‘Is likely to be very popular, The characterisation of 
the book is very good. All drawn witha firm and vivid touch. An exciting 
and skilfully-written book.” 


A THING of NOUGHT. By S. K. Bevan. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A SON of the SEA. By John Arthur Barry, 


Author of “‘In the Great Deep,”’ “ Steve Brown’s Bunyip,” &c. Crown 


8vo, 6s, 
Athenaum,.—*‘ It is a remarkable narrative. Its interest is varied and well 


sustained, its account of a sailor’s life is well rendered. We repeat, the book is 
worth reading.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AGAINST the TIDES of FATE. Crown 8vo, 


3s, 6d. 
Pali Mall Gazette.—“‘ Mr. Barry has an intimate acquaintance with life at 
sea and in the bush; and having a tale of adventure worth telling, tells it ina 
spirited and vigorous manner.” 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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The ACADEMY will be sent post-free to every Annual Subscriber 


in the United Kingdom. 

Price for One Issue, Threepence ; postage One Halfpenny. Price 
Sor 52 issues, Thirteen Shillings ; postage free. 

Foreign Rates for Yearly Subscriptions .........++++-4+ 208. 
including postage. 


American Agents for the AcapEMy: Brentano’s, 31, Union- 


square, New York. 





The ‘‘ Academy’s” Awards to 
Authors. 


We have under consideration a scheme for extending the 
scope of the AcapEemy’s awards to authors. In former 
years we have given our awards of One Hundred Guineas 
and Fifty Guineas to writers who have published works 
of signal merit during the year, as the following list of 
books the Acapemy has crowned shows: 


1897. 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, for his volume of Poems. 
Mr. W. E. Henley, for his Hssay on Burns. 


1898. 
Mr. Sidney Lee, for 4 Life of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett, for Zhe Forest Lovers. 
Mr. Joseph Conrad, for Zales of Unrest. 


Still keeping before us the encouragement of promise 
sincerity, and thoroughness in literary art, we propose 
this year to devote the sum of One Hundred and Fifty 
Guineas to writers who are, so to speak, still serving their 
apprenticeship. The money will be divided into six por- 
tions of Twenty-five Guineas each, which we shall award 
to the successful competitors in six literary exercises set 
by the Acapemy. The subjects will be announced, and 
full particulars given, in our next issue. 











Literature in : 1899 a Retrospect. 


Tue lover of fine letters must often long for the days of 
Grub-street. Such genial optimists as Sir Walter Besant 
are never tired of reminding us how in these latter days 
literature has become a lucrative profession ; how the copy- 
rights of the successful novelist are ‘‘ proputty”’; and how 
he may own his bank-book and his man of business. The 
truth is, of course, that to art of whatever kind prosperity 
is far more dangerous than adversity. So long as a com- 
petency at the most was to be gained, the artist went on his 
solitary and flowery way rejoicing: let but the mirage of a 
fortune gild the distance, and straightway the road is 
crowded with adventurers, questing for the new Klondike. 
The artist himself is caught with the fever. The unde- 
niable things that wealth can give dazzle his vision. 
After all, he, too, is human: he has his wife and child to 
take heed for: the lust of life runs riot in his veins. 
What wonder if the subtle temptation too often prevails, 
and he loses his high ideals? 

To break his fall there are sophistries. What is art, he 
may plead, if it is divorced from life? Is not the power 
to reach the great heart of the public, to move a multitude 
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to tears and laughter, a real criterion of greatness? Are 
greatness and popularity incompatible? Was not Shake- 
speare popular, and Dickens? And, in our own day, have 
not Stevenson and Barrie demonstrated the fallacy that 
true art is but for a few alone? Well, Stevenson, for all 
his genius, had a low view of the artist’s calling. Hear 
him in “ A Letter to a Young Gentleman ” : 


To live by a pleasure is not a high calling; it involves 
patronage, however veiled ; it numbers the artist, however 
ambitious, along with dancing girls and billiard markers. 
The French have a romantic evasion for ore employment, 
and vall its practitioners the Daughters of Joy. The artist 
is of the same family, he is of the Sons of Joy, chose his 
trade co please himself, gains his livelihood by pleasing 
others, and has parted with something of the stern+r 
dignity of man. 

You may infer this, and with justice, written in a some- 
what pessimistic mood; nevertheless it has its truth, for 
the artist who looks to win a fortune by his art. That a 
test of the artist’s work is to please is undeniable. The 
question is, who is to be pleased? So long as it is the 
artist himself, or the ideal reader, conceived in the abstract 
or envisaged in the particular, then the human dignity 
remains impaired. If a sheep’s eye be cast at the patron 
or the mob, at Dives with the purse or Demos with the 
purse, the human dignity begins to totter on its pedestal. 

Certainly it is true—and fifty examples could be adduced 
to prove it—that to be an artist does not necessarily condemn 
a writer to unpopularity. Great books have found their 
readers turn and turn about with the veriest trash. It is 
the unaccountableness, the whimsicality of the popular 
choice, that is so baffling. Are not the critics greatly to 
blame, for after all Demos has not much selection of his 
own? He is a humble creature, easily led faculty, and 
only too ready to fill his bookshelves and make out his 
library list in accordance with the bidding of his favourite 
newspaper. It is in the power of the critics to direct him 
aright, and in so doing to maintain the standard of thought 
and workmanship in the artists. But do they do this? 
Modern newspaper criticism has many qualities of sympathy 
and enthusiasm. It is generous and appreciative to a 
fault. But that it speaks with any authority or discrimina- 
tion, or that it has any reasonable perspective, we are unable 
to persuade ourselves. Were it so, would the publishers’ 
columns be able to proclaim masterpiece after masterpiece 
on the strength of one notice or another in journals of 
literary repute ? 


Poetry. 


As usual, we begin our detailed survey of the year’s 
literary production with poetry: Obviously poetry is less 
liable than some other forms of literature to the Capuan 
temptations to which we have referred. With the possible 
exception of Mr. Kipling, there is probably no living poet 
whose verse counts as a serious item in his annual budget. 
In any case, this has been a comparatively good year for 
poetry. In the forefront we should put Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s Wessex Poems, which was issued after the publica- 
tion of our article on “ Literature in 1898 ” ; remarkable not 
only for their intrinsic merit, but also as showing that there is 
at least one other great living novelist, besides Mr. Meredith, 
who is poet too. Something roughhewn in technique, some- 
thing morbid in sentiment, Mr. Hardy’s verse reflects 
with simplicity and directness the individuality of the 
writer, while for many ears its austere melancholy music 
has a singular fascination. Mr. Hardy came as a surprise. 
Of expected poets there are but few—Mr. William Watson 
and Mr. Francis Thompson the chief—who have been 
silent this year. The new work of Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Stephen Phillips comes under the head of literary 
drama, and that of Mr. Henley has not yet —— in 
volume form; but Mr. Bridges, Mr. Yeats, Mr. Davidson, 
and Mr. Binyon all fall to be dealt with kere. Each of 
these pursues a different ideal of beauty, and each pursues 
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it this year with conspicuous and growing success. The 
New Poems added to Mr. Bridges’s Collected Works are 
of a delicate vision and a delicate music. Mr. Yeats, in 
The Wind among the Reeds, is mystical, unearthly, and in- 
veterately Celtic. Mr. Davidson, in Zhe Last Ballad, main- 
tains his mastery over the romantic quatrain. Mr. Binyon, 
in the Second Book of London Visions, creates some masterly 
and unforgettable images of common things. After these 
come Mr. Eugene Mason, whose Field F'loridus, though, to 
our thinking, a little derivative in its combination of erotic 
and religious sensuousness, is yet a notable production, and 
Miss Winifred Lucas, whose Fugitives, sensitive, thoughtful, 
and at times a little fine-spun, are much in the vein of her 
Units of three years back. Among new, or practically new, 
writers we note Mr. A. B. Miall, whose Poems are creditable 
exercises in several schools ; Mr. Sturge Moore, whose Vine 
Dresser shows individuality and largeness of vision, but misses 
excellence by just the impalpable something; Miss Elinor 
Sweetman, whose Pastorals have a charming freshness of 
imagery and vigour of rhythm; Mr. Edmond Holmes, 
whose Shakespearean sonnets, Zhe Silence of Love, are, in 
their musical thoughtfulness, as well as in their lack of 
colour, a little outside the modern range; and the anonymous 
author of The City of the Soul, in whom both the qualities 
and the defects of such work as Mr. Mason’s are carried 
to a still higher degree. We should not like to pass over 
altogether without notice Mr. Laurence Housman’s 7'he 
Little Land, Mr. Money-Coutts’s Alhambra, Mr. Willmore’s 
The Soul's Departure, and Miss Dora Sigerson’s The Feery 
Changeling 

Anthologies have not been quite so numerous as in some 
recent years. The British Anthologies, begun by Prof. 
Arber, contain some rare and interesting pieces; but on 
the whole they show that the power to choose does not 
invariably accompany a high reputation for scholarship. 
The Garland of New Poetry is notable less for its contents 
than for the fact that it is an experiment on the lines of the 
French L’ Année des Poetes. 


Literary Drama. 


Writers are still questing after the golden fleece of 
the literary drama. Mr. Swinburne, indeed, is no new 
venturer in these waters. His second Rosamund is good 
poetry in his less flamboyant later manner, but the 
theme of Lombardic barbarism barely yields the true 
tragic note. Of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca 
we speak elsewhere in this number. Another notable 
poetical play is the Osbern and Ursyne of John Oliver Hobbes. 
Two prose plays, The Heather Field and Maeve, by a new 
writer, Mr. Edward Martyn, awoke the dust of newspaper 
controversy. A performance of the former play in Dublin 
proclaimed its merit; a performance in London left the 
question still in dispute. 


Essays. 


Of all the forms of literature the essay appears to be 
that which makes the least appeal to the man in the street. 
Even more than poetry, indeed, it claims the collaboration 
of the reader, and its undeniable fascination is for the few 
who can contribute their share. These will not have found 
the year a barren one. The English translation of Maeter- 
linck’s Wisdom and Destiny would alone save it from that 
reproach. So would Mrs. Meynell’s The Spirit of Place, 
full, like her earlier volumes, of high thinking, subtle 
phrasing, and delicate observation. So, again, would Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s 4 Paladin of Philanthropy, yet another 
volume of eighteenth century vignettes, written out of that 
wonderful knowledge of his chosen period which few men 
can claim to share with Mr. Dobson, and with that ease 
and distinction of style which is his peculiar characteristic. 
The eighteenth century, too, is the theme of a delightful 
volume of Johnson Club Papers, by many hands; while as a 
pendant to Mrs. Meynell’s collection there is the similarly 
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named Genius Loci of Vernon Lee, elaborate to artificiality 
but daintily rendering the local colour of many chosen 
spots in Italy, France, and Germany. If Vernon Lee is 
claborate to artificiality, Mr. Max Beerbohm is artificial to 
affectation, and the quality goes far to spoil his More. Mr. 
Beerbohm has originality alike of vision, of judgment, and 
of expression ; and when he takes it into his head to put 
away the childish things which hitherto have served his 
purpose, he may begin to do work worthy of his real talent. 
Among other volumes of essays well deserving of notice 
are Mr. Archer’s Study and Stage, Mr. Wedmore’s Books 
and Art and Mr. Gwynn’s Decay of Sensibility. Finally, 
there is Lord Rosebery’s Appreciations and Addresscs. 
These range from a funeral oration to an after-dinner 
impromptu. Naturally they do not in many cases go very 
deep, and they lack the final polish which a reporter can 
hardly be expected to give, but there is a dignity and 
gracefulness of touch about them all which show, as did 
the Life of Pitt, that in Lord Rosebery’s complex nature 
the littérateur runs the statesman hard. 


Literary History. 


We have suggested above that the affability of literary 
criticism is a feature to be regretted in modern letters. 
Throughout the volumes just enumerated are scattered a 
few essays in criticism pure and simple. Wholly critical, 
again, in intention, is the manifesto put forward by Mr. 
Yeats and others in the pamphlet entitled Literary [deals in 
Ireland. But for the most part the workings of the critical 
faculty are to be sought nowadays, not so much in any 
form of writing which has a direct outlook upon modern 
creative achievement, as in books of erudition dealing with 
literary history. Of these, this year has shown no stint. 
The most important work is probably Mr. Gosse’s Life and 
Letters of John Donne, a serious and in the main successful 
attempt to write one of the great unwritten lives. Then 
there are some interesting little critical monographs by 
Prof. Saintsbury on Matthew Arnold, by Mr. Gwynn on 
Tennyson, and by Mr. Cope Cornford on Stevenson. That 
the study of Shakespeare has not yet lost its recent vogue 
is shown by the issue of more than one new library edition 
of the plays, by Mr. Samuel Butler’s fresh attack on the 
problem of the Sonnets, by M. Jusserand’s admirable 
Shakespeare in France, and by Father Bowden’s polemical 
Religion of Shakespeare. Other contributions to the sub- 
ject of great interest are in prospect. Set literary his- 
tories have been plentiful. Scottish Vernacular Literature 
has had its tale told by Mr. T. F. Henderson, the Literary 
History of Ireland, by Dr. Douglas Hyde, Japanese Litera- 
ture by Mr. W. G. Aston, Bohemian Literature by Count 
Liitzon, Yiddish Literature by Dr. Wiener. Among mono- 
graphs upon special periods Mr. Oliver Elton’s Zhe 
Augustan Ages stands out as a work of excellent learning 
and critical capacity. Mr. Snell’s Z'he Fourteenth Century 
belongs to the same series. A study of American pro- 
venance, Mr. H. A. Beers’s Romanticism in the Eighteenth 
Century is also noteworthy. Of anecdota and new editions 
of texts there has not been a great deal. Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill has printed some new Swift Letters, and Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler some new Landor Letters. Mr. Vincent has added 
Carew’s Poems to the ‘‘ Muses Library” and Mr. Whibley 
Holland's Suetonius to the “Tudor Translations.” Mr. 
Wheatley has completed his monumental edition of Pepys’ 
Diary. Mr. Beeching has published some excellent Se/ec- 
tions from Daniel and Drayton. And that is about all. 


Biography. 


Biography continues to attract the attention of a public 
curious, before all things, of individuality. Under this 
head we account the most fascinating form of biography— 
private letters. The Love Letters of Robert and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning and the Letters of R. L. Stevenson vie 
with each other in interest, alike for their revelations of 
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individuality and for the material which they supply to the 
critic of nineteenth century literature. Of somewhat less 
value are the Letters of Benjamin Jowett, which do not 
add very much of importance to his already published Zi/e. 
Among regular biographies we must single out Mr. 
Mackail’s Life of William Morris, a model, in its sym- 
pathetic and scholarly treatment, of what such things 
should be. « Good, too, are Lord Grey’s Hubert Hervey 
and Prof. Rendel Harris’s Life of F. W. Crossley. Dr. 
Knapp’s George Borrow and Mr. Lewis Melville’s William 
Makepeace Thackeray are, in their various ways, somewhat 
disappointing. Among a number of other biographies and 
autobiographies may be mentioned those of Sir John 
Millais, Dean Liddell, the younger Pitt, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Selborne, James and Horace Smith, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Susan Ferrier, Prof. Palgrave, R. H. Quick, and Lewis 
Carroll. Volumes of reminiscences have been written by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, and Sir 
Algernon West. 


History, Anthropology, Art. 


Three branches of learning are well represented among 
this year’s works of scholarship. We regret our space 
only permits of the briefest résumé of what has been done 
in each field. 

In History the event of the year has been the return of 
Sir George Trevelyan to the scene of his early labours. 
His American Revolution has all the old brilliance and 
something of the old tendency to partisanship. In his 
father’s footsteps follows Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, whose 
England in the Age of Wycliffe is a solid and valuable 
study. Mr. Herbert Fisher’s Zhe Mediaeval Empire, Prof. 
Dill’s Roman Society in the Western Empire, and Mr. 
Bolton King’s History of Italian Unity, are all books which 
deserve to make the reputation of their authors. The final 
instalments of Lady Verney’s Verney Memoirs and of Dr. 
Hodgkin’s Jtaly and Ii-r Invaders complete two works, each 
of which is in its way already a classic. Sir William 
Hunter has published the first volume of an elaborate 
History of British India. Mr. J. H. Round’s The Commune 
of London and Dom Gasquet’s On the Eve of the Reformation 
contiin valuable historical essays, and Mr. F. 8. Steven- 
son’s Lobert Grosseteste belongs to the interesting genre of 
histvrical biography. 

Under Anthropology we may class a number of books 
dealing with one aspect or another of the life and belief of 
primitive man, a topic of investigation which is rapidly 
growing in popularity. Mr. A. H. Keane’s Man Past and 
Present approaches the subject from the widest point of 
view. Miss Mary Kingsley’s West African Studies, Prof. 
Spencer and Mr. Gillen’s Tribes of Central Australia, and 
Mr. Mathew’s Hagle, Hawk, and Crow are special investiga- 
tions into particular peoples. Prof. Max Miiller’s Seven 
Systems of Indian Philosophy, Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic 
Studies, and Prof. Campbell’s Religion in Greek Literature 
deal mainly with the higher development of religious 
thought; while the more rudimentary types of cult and 
belief are considered in Mr. W. W. Fowler’s Roman Ivstivals 
of the Republic, Mr. Chadwick’s Cult of Othin, Mrs. Gomme’s 
Traditional Games, Mr. Curtin’s Creation Myths of Central 
America, Miss Hull’s The Cuchullin Saga, Mr. Simpson’s 
The Jonah Legend, and Mr. Leland’s Aradia. 

Books upon Art appear to be enjoying a vogue, which 
has been stimulated by the commencement of two new 
series of critical monographs, in ons of which Mr. Roger 
Fry’s Giovanni Bellini, in the other a reprint of Mr. 
R. A. M. Stevenson’s Velasquez, are so far the most 
memorable volumes. More elaborate and expensive works 


include Lady Dilke’s French Art in the Eighteenth Century, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s Lithography and Lithographers, and 
Mr. H. P. Horne’s Sandro Botticelli. Miss Rose Kingsley’s 
History of French Art also deserves mention. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Nor have other branches of learning entirely withered 
in the cold shades of neglect. Philosophy is not entirely 
monopolised by Mr. Lecky with his Democracy and Liberty 
and his Map of Life. Volumes of lectures by the late 
Principal Caird and the late Prof. Wallace belong to the 
formerly dominant Hegelian School. A more psychologi- 
cal idealism takes shape in Mr. James Ward’s Agnosticism 
and Materialism. Theology is represented by the big new 
Encyclopedia Biblica and Prof. Percy Gardner's Exploratio 
Evangelica; Science by Sir A. Lubbock’s Buds and Stipules, 
Sociology by Mrs. Stetson’s Women and Economics, and 
Travel by Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s Mogreb el Acksa. 

Journalism continues to invade the borders of literature. 
The outstanding examples are Mr. Steevens’s Zragedy of 
Dreyfus and his volume called Jn Jndia, a brilliant series of 
snapshot impressions. Great descriptive facility and a sure 
power of getting to the point make Mr. Steevens a really 
remarkable Special Correspondent. Probably no other 
living Englishman would know half so much about India 
after a six weeks’ sojourn there as Mr. Steevens does. 
Another excellent book on Dreyfus has been done by 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare. Events in South Africa have 
led to quite a shoal of publications, few of which can 
compare cither in literary gifts or in disinterestedness 
with Prof. Bryce’s re-issued Impressions of South Africa. 
Many people in America and a few in England have been 
entertained by the Mr. Dooley in Peace and War of a new 
humorist, Mr. Dunne. 

Fiction. 

Again, in 1899, both Mr. George Meredith and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy have refrained from publishing a novel. 
No year which passes without a book from either of them 
can be called quite of the first interest, since these two 
names dominate beyond question the art of fiction in Eag- 
land. Nevertheless, if the past twelve months have shown 
anything, they have shown that our novel-writing is in a 
tolerably healthy and vigorous condition. There are few, 
if any, masterpieces in the record; but, on the other hand, 
the number of novels which disclose, not only indi- 
viduality, but real imagination and a feeling for style, is, 
we think, larger than usual. The year seems to us to 
have been distinctly a year of promise, not without some 
actual achievement. 

After the two great names mentioned above, Mr. Kipling 
comes next in order. He it is who holds the gaze of the 
continents. Now Stalky § Cv., though a small book, has 
aroused much controversy. It has been praised as a 
miracle, and held up to censure as merely a preposterous 
fantasia. For our part, we consider that the time to judge 
it has not yet come. One thing, however, can be said of 
it with certainty, that it has sincerity, but not realism. It 
has sold well, but not nearly so well as Zhe Day's Work. 
Mr. Henry James is content this year with one book, Zhe 
Awkward Age, which in no wise departs from his later 
manner. That manner may have its disadvantages, but if 
you except the manner you must grant that the work attains 
a high degree of perfection. As a craftsman Mr. Henry 
James remains unsurpassed, and Zhe Awkward Age is 
worthy of him. Of the next younger generation of writers 
Mr. J. M. Barrie has been silent. That book which is to 
eclipse 4 Window in Thrums has still to come. Mr. 
Zangwill, in They that Walk in Darkness, has produced 
another volume of Ghetto stories, of various dates and very 
uneven merit. There is fine work in the book, but it does 
little to consolidate the author’s reputation. Q’s The Ship 
of Stars, being a study of boyhood, has more fancy than 
imagination, and perhaps more imagination than form; at 
the same time it is well written, and its dreamy quality 
fascinates, without gripping. Mr. H. G. Wells has 
pursued his prophetical career in When the Sleeper Wakes, 
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a vision of the future which includes some of his best and 
some of his second best work. More important are his Zales 
of Space and Time, among which may be found one or two 
stories that are in the first rank of the fantastic. Mr. 
Anthony Hope has shown in Zhe King’s Mirror that popu- 
larity has not robbed him of his artistic sincerity. The 
book, while plainly proving Mr. Hope’s limitations, is 
fastidiously accomplished, and shows a rare combination of 
vivacity with subtlety. Mr. Harold Frederic’s last post- 
humous novel, Zhe Market Place, is finely satisfactory, 
scarcely inferior to J//umination, and it serves to empha- 
sise the more one’s regret for his loss. Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts produces a novel only in alternate years, and the 
present is not Lis year; but we have had from him two 
volumes of stories, of which the second and better, The 
Human Boy, considered in point of time with Stalky § Co., 
and, as regards method and attitude, formed an interesting 
artistic contrast to Mr. Kipling’s work. In Zo London 
Town, Mr. Arthur Morrison, of whom it may be said that 
he dces not over-produce, gave us an idyllic book full of 
fresh and delightful local colour, and elaborately wrought, 
but thin as to texture, and apparently out of his natural 
vein. 

Coming to a generation still younger in art than the 
foregoing, we must refer to Mr. Walter Raymond, with 
Two Men o Mendip and No Soul above Money, both of which 
only just escape being masterly; to ‘ Benjamin Swift,” 
whose Siren City is probably his best work since Nancy 
Noon, but by no means the fine book we expect from him, 
and to Dartnell, a return to his earlier manner; to Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, whose Little Novels of Italy have a fine 
free way and that peculiar zest in life which Mr. Hewlett 
alone is giving us; to Miss Gertrude Atherton, whose 
Daughter of the Vine is strong, brutal, and iil-knit; 
to Mr. R. W. Chambers, whose communistic novel, 
Ashes of Empire, proves for at least the fifth time that 
he is a man to be specially noted; to Mr. Neil Munro, 
whose Gilian the Dreamer has received much praise and 
much patronage, but which strikes us as less good than 
his best; to Mr. A. E. W. Mason, whose Miranda of the 
Baleony and The Watchers are neither of them unworthy of 
Morrice Buckler ; to Mr. R. 8. Hichens, whose Zhe Slave is 
clever, esoteric, fantastic, and enormous; and to Mr. John 
Buchan, whose Lost Lady of Old Years, with all its charm, 
lacks what has ever been lacking in the author's work— 
sheer fundamental imagination. 

The year has been fairly prolific in what may be called 
‘* popularities.” The chief of these in popularity is 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s 4 Double Thread (in its 
fiftieth thousand), a novel with an astonishingly silly plot, 
but possessing an ebullient froth of smartness which is 
moderately agreeable and never tedious. Mr. Richard 
Whiteing’s Yo. 5, Jehn Street made a furore. It is 
(lecidedly more than a “ popularity”; its mere cleverness 
is astonishing, and it is well-imagined in parts ; but on the 
whole more intellectual and alertly philosophic than any- 
thing else, and the work of a man who might perhaps 
find expression equally well in another medium than 
fiction. Miss Cholmondeley’s Red Pottage is at the moment 
in the eye of the public, and need not be discussed ; let us 
only note that it shows a genuine talent. Miss Beatrice 
Harraden’s Z'he Fowler has sold very well, but Ships that 
Pass in the Night still remains in a metre by itself, abso- 
lutely superior to any of her later books. Mr. Egerton 
Castle’s Young April has had an immediate success, and 
will increase his renown as an author who can please the 
indiscriminating without annoying the discriminating. 

We began by terming the year a year of promise. Let 
us now state the grounds and enumerate very briefly those 
novels by writers not yet famous which stay in the 
memory as works of true artistic distinction. The first 
is undoubtedly ‘“Zack’s” On Trial. We regard this 
as one of the finest novels of the year. Abundantly 
inspired, and packed with the results of a deep and eclectic 
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observation, it could only have been written by an author 
of rich and individual talent. ‘‘ Zack,” if she continues to 
advance, cannot fail soon to occupy a place in the front 
rank of living novelists. On Zrial is by a woman, and 
about Devonshire. We will put with it another novel— 
also by a woman and about Devonshire—‘“ George Ford’s” 
Postle Farm. This book did not attract much attention. 
Nevertheless, though it is not on the same high plane as 
On Trial, it has pages of real beauty, and ‘‘ George Ford’s” 
name must be borne in mind. Miss Anne Sedgwick’s 
Confounding of Camellia is that rare thing, a bright novel 
of domesticity, and Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s One Poor Scruple 
is the same, with an added touch of the philosophic spirit 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Both stand out distinct from 
their class. Mr. Clarence Rook’s Hooligan Nights is the work 
of one who can really write. Mr. Rook also has humour and 
reticence. Miss Pendered’s An Englishman has sincerity, 
observation, wider and more exact than the average, and a 
certain simple, striking beauty of its own. Mr. Thomas 
Pinkerton’s Dead Oppressors is almost a notable novel ; it has 
wit and individuality, and a fair share of imagination. 
Lastly, we must mention a few novels which it is im- 
possible to group or classify, but which, for very varied 
reasons, have held the public attention. Tolstoi’s Resur- 
rection is still under repair. Two of d’Annunzio’s 
novels, Zhe Victim and The Virgins of the Rocks, have 
been translated: the one has the beauty of sinister 
horror, the other the beauty of exquisite decay; one is 
repellent, the other full of melancholy charm. Mr. 
Mallock’s The Individualist is amusing, but biassed in its 
causticity. Father Barry’s Zhe Zwo Standards, though 
too long and episodic, is richly coloured and variously 
suggestive, and more than enough to show that The New 
Antigone was no chance success. Lever’s Gerald Fitzgerald, 
rescued from an old magazine, proved to be a sound 
historical romance. Lastly, two established. writers, one 
of whom had been silent for some time, each furnished a 
dignified and agreeable work—Miss Broughton The Game 
and the Candle, and Sir Walter Besant The Orange Girl. 





Some Younger Reputations.* 
Mr. C. F. Keary. 


Mr. Keary is a scholar as well as a novelist, but he is 
known to the world as a novelist. He has published five 
novels, 4 Mariage de Convenance (of which a fourth edition 
was issued some months ago), Zhe Two Lancrofts, Herbert 
Vanlennert, A Wanderer, and The Journalist, which came 
out last year. Of these, the first—may Mr. Keary forgive 
us for saying so!—is probably the best. It is a peculiarity 
of his novels that they raise questions of technique — 
questions, perhaps, of more importance to his fellow- 
craftsmen than to the general reader, but nevertheless 

* The following ‘‘ Younger Reputations ” have already been 
considered in the ACADEMY : 

Deo. 4, 1897,—Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. George Gissing, Mr. 
Anthony Hope, Mr. John Davidson, Mr. Henry Seton Merri- 
man, Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, Mr. Owen Seaman, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, Mr. Stephen Phillips, Mr. Charles Whibley, Mr. Arthur 
Morrison, Mr. Kenneth Grahame, Mr. Robert Hichens, Mr. 
Barry Pain, Mr. G. W. Steevens, Miss Winifred Lucas, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, Mr. G. S. Street, Mr. Laurence Housman, Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs, Mr. A. C. Benson, Mr. H. D. Lowry. 

Dec. 11, 1897.—Mrs. Hinkson, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, 
Mr. Pett Ridge. 

Dec. 18, 1897.—Mr. Walter Raleigh, Mr. H. B. Marriott- 
Watson. 

Dec. 10, 1898.—‘‘ C. E. Raimond,’’ Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
Mr. Neil Munro, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, Miss Gertrude Atherton. 
Dec 17, 1898.—Mr. Allan Monkhouse, Mr. Bernard Capes. 

Dec. 24, 1898.—** George Paston,” ‘‘ Zack.’’ 

Dxc. 31, 1898.—Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
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interesting enough. This is especially true of 4 Mariage 
de Convenance (1889). In A Mariage de Convenance Mr. 
Keary, defying a rule which modern novelists, profiting by 
the thousand failures of their predecessors, have made for 
themselves, puts his narrative in the form of letters from 
one character to another. Even in the old days, when 
verisimilitude had not been invented, and the author made 
no attempt to write realistic letters, the enormous technical 


difficulty of —- fiction was sufficiently apparent. . 


Mr. Keary, with astonishing daring, has made his letters 
realistic. They are not merely compositions beginning 
“‘ Dear So-and-So” and ending ‘‘ Yours ever”; they are 
letters, precisely such as might have been written under 
the given circumstances. Imagine, therefore, the tour de 
force of sheer skill necessary to even a partial success. 
And Mr. Keary’s success is more than partial ; it is entire, 
it is brilliant. Hindered by the seventy-and-seven dis- 
advantages inevitable to this form, and helped forward 
only by the one poor solitary advantage—namely, that the 
same incident may be recounted twice from different 
points of view—he presents a tragedy with moving im- 
pressiveness and lifts the utterly commonplace into 
distinction. The feat was remarkable. 

And Mr. Keary has never surpassed it. Herbert Van- 
lennert (1895) is a voluminous and ambitious work, dealing 
with a crowd of characters, and elaborate to the last 
degree. We remember that the Pall Mall Gazette printed 
a laudatory and discerning review of it under the title, “‘ A 
Novel by a Novelist,” doubtless meaning to distinguish it 
from the ruck of amateurism. It deserved to be so dis- 
tinguished, but we should prefer to call it ‘“‘a novel by 
an observer.” A chief essential of a fine novel is form, 
and form this book decidedly has not. It is a mass of 
painstaking and highly-intelligent observation—a mass, 
porte ag and unwieldy. Between its covers a fine novel 
may be hidden, just as a fine statue may be hidden ina 
block of marble, but Mr. Keary happens not to have 
chiselled it out. Our analogy is lame, as are all analogies 
which confound the terms of two separate arts; however, 
it will serve. 

In The Journalist Mr. Keary, for the third or fourth 
time, pursued new tactics. Using a much smaller canvas, 
and selecting his material with the most searching care, he 
aimed in this instance at subtlety, and, en route, at c>rtain 
new effects of realism. One of these latter is a much 
stricter realism of dialogue than is usual ; the attempt was 
very pretty, but we think there can be no doubt that it 
failed ; the intention was plain, the effect was a bewilder- 
ment. As for the subtlety, we admit that Mr. Keary has 
grappled with a moral and mental situation—designed to 
show the influence of a woman upon a particular masculine 
temperament — whose subtlety simply makes the brain 
reel, so elusive is it. And we deem it probable that those 
readers who studied The Journalist as a student studies an 
advanced text-book have seen eye to eye with the author 
and received the impression which he set out to convey. 
But a novelist may make a too exacting demand upon the 
reader, and Mr. Keary has made that demand. The 
intellectual game is not worth the imaginative candle. 

In our view Zhe Journalist, considered artistically, is a 
failure, just as Herbert Vanlennert is a failure; in both 
instances the fundamental imagination, though strong, is 
not equal to the exceptional strain which Mr. Keary puts 
upon it. But we like Mr. Keary for his failures. They 
are more interesting than the successes of most people. 
He is an artist; he has style; he observes; he is in aes 


touch with life; his courage is high. When he fails he 
fails nobly. 


And he does not always fail, 
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Miss Mary Cholmondeley,. 


Miss CHoLMoNDELEY is one of the fortunate few for whom the 
gates of success have opened wide almost at the first knock. 
Four novels stand to her name, Sir Charles Danvers, The Dan- 
vers Jewels, Diana Tempest, and Red Pottage ; and already her 
position in the literary market is absolutely assured. The 
success of Red Pottage, to which we referred at length in a 
recent article, has been one of the most striking phenomena 
of the past year. But though Red Pottage is her most 

pular, we do not regard it as her best or her most typical 
feck. That place must be given to Diana Tempest. Miss 
Cholmondeley has two rather distinct faculties—not often 
united—the faculty of telling an exciting story, and the 
faculty of wittily observing character. In Diana Tempest 
neither of these faculties is allowed to interfere with the 
other. The reader is consistently kept on tenter hooks 
concerning the safety of the hero’s life from his mysterious 
trackers, and at the same time the author’s power of witty 
and even humorous observation is maintained in full play. 
And there is more than wit and more than excitements in 
Diana Tempest; genuine imagination has gone to the 
fashioning of the figure of the heroine; Diana is a charm- 
ing and authentic creation. For the rest, you may observe 
in Diana Tempest some of the faults of exaggeration and 
incongruity which, to our thinking, are emphasised in Red 
Pottage. Miss Cholmondeley suffers from no lack of in- 
spiration, and though she views the world with certain 
easily-defined social prejudices, her sense of the ridiculous 
will save her from that narrowness into which only too 
many novelists—especially women-novelists—have fallen 
step by step while catering for a large audience. The risk 
which she runs—and it is a serious one—lies in her 
apparent contempt for the value of form in art. None of 
her novels is well constructed, and at least one of them is 
notably weak in that regard. Moreover, she seems to have 
little ear for the music of words, or feeling for the dignity 
of the English tongue. Instances by the score might be 
brought forward, but this is scarcely the moment for them. 
We merely refer to them in passing. Gifted with plenty 
of invention, plenty of wit, some humour, some imagina- 
tion, and a fresh touch of originality which lends allure- 
ment to everything she writes, Miss Cholmondeley has an 
excellent chance of taking rank with the novelists whose 
work is worthy of serious consideration and serious praise. 
It is greatly in her favour that she imitates no one. She 
has her own plots, her own manner, and, in a certain 
degree, her own attitude towards life. Lastly, it is to be 
noted that she is a novelist first and last, and probably 
well content so to be. She does not glitter on the forehead 
of the popular magazines, and she is not given over either 
to interviews or paragraphs. When she publishes a book, 
then you hear of her ; not at other times. 


Mr. R Murray Gilchrist. 


Mr. Gitcurist has made an average of one book a year 
during the last seven years or so. Most of these volumes 
are quite small; the largest scarcely exceeds sixty thou- 
sand words; and at least two novels have been issued 
during the present year, each of which equals in bulk the 
whole of Mr. Gilchrist’s production. Nevertheless, he has 
already established himself as a specialist in fiction. His 
specialities are, first, the short story, and, second, the 
Peak District of Derbyshire. Mr. Gilchrist began by 
specialising as a short-story writer, and then, refining 
upon that, became a short-story writer of the Peak. As 
such he is now definitively known. It was in 1894 that 
The Stone Dragon, and Other Tragic Romances, first gave his 
name a vogue among those people who happen to be 
interested in literary phenomena. Zhe Stone Dragon has 
nothing whatever to do with the Peak. It is a collection 
of stories laid, for the most part, in a conventionalised 
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eighteenth century, but really depending very little upon 
any sort of local colour. The tales rely for their success 
upon a fundamental power of imagination moving amid 
primal passions, and they do not rely in vain. The book 
is sinister, enveloped in gloom—yes, and decadent (like 
much fine literature); but it is strong, it has authenticity ; 
the effect sought is the effect won. There is nothing quite 
like Zhe Stone Dragon in modern English fiction ; but in 
it you may distinctly trace the influence of Poe, and 
perhaps also of Villiers de ’Isle Adam and Charles 
Baudelaire. Indeed, if there is a man who could catch 
and cage the spirit of //eurs du Mal in our Saxon tongue, 
it is the author of Zhe Stone Dragon. The titular story 
in the volume, and ‘‘ The Writings of Althea Swarthmoor” 
and ‘The Noble Courtesan,” must take a high place 
in the literature of the passionate-fantastic. Mr. Gilchrist 
has never done better work, or more individual. 

All his subsequent books, if we mistake not, are ex- 
clusively ‘‘ Peak.” Chief among them are A Peakland 
Faggot, and Nicholas and Mary (issued only a few weeks ago), 
containing between them some thirty-three short stories. 
These tales show several striking characteristics—meticulous 
attention to form, minute knowledge of the district and 
the rural folk described, utter simplicity of plot and narra- 
tion, and extreme brevity. Mr. Gilchrist is a hater of 
verbiage, and one of the few who have realised that style 
consists not in the apt and generous use of adjectival 
epithets. His favourite length for a story is two thousand 
words. As for matter, an incident will usually suffice 
him, and that of the slightest. Probably the most impres- 
sive tale in the two volumes. is “‘ A Strolling Player,” the 
first item in A Peakland Faggot. It describes how a poor 
woman happened upon the house of an aged couple whose 
daughter had just died in shame, and how she (who had 
her own tearful history) remained permanently to take the 
place of that daughter. A dozen small pages—but the 
result is notable; seriously notable. The night journey of 
the corpse across the heath, the vigil, the funeral: these 
things remain; they have atmosphere ; they are individual 
art. One point specially deserving of notice is that Mr. 
Gilchrist never uses the literary conjuring tricks of the 
average professional story-teller. His creed is not that 
the end justifies the means. To be natural is his first care 
—to set down quite simply and quite honestly what he sees. 
The ultimate effect must look after itself. If it comes, it 
comes. If it doesn’t, that, in Mr. Gilchrist’s eyes, is no 
justification for going out and dragging it in by the scruff 
of the neck. Sometimes it doesn’t come, and in these cases 
we certainly think that Mr. Gilchrist has been too cavalier 
in his disdain of it. His tendency is to make his tales too 
short. Take, for example, the climax of ‘‘ Lucretia at the 
Cabal House,” in Nicholas and Mary. Here the culminating 
scene (p. 94), to which all else is preliminary, is disposed 
of in a paragraph of sixty words. 

Mr. Gilchrist’s little novel, Zhe Rue Bargain, is in pre- 
cisely the vein of his Peak tales, and shows their char- 
acteristics, perhaps, even intensified. It is, strictly, a 
beautiful book; but we should call it a short story dis- 
guised, despite the multiplicity of incident. It is an affair 
of a climax ; that climax occurs in Chapter XIX., and not 
till then does the author open his shoulders and give play 
to imaginative passion. Mr. Gilchrist may or may notin 
the future write a long novel which is a novel and nothing 
else; but we may express the hope that he will never 
abandon the short-story form. 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 


Ir seems to have been the special mission of Mr. Mason 
to prove, in spite of repeated statements to the contrary 
from people of importance, that the existing convention of 
historical fiction—created by Scott, and recently brought 
out and refurbished by Mr. Stanley Weyman—is not yet 
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exhausted. Exactly at the moment when funeral orations 
were being preached over this convention, Mr. Mason 
published Zhe Courtship of Morrice Buckler, and the book 
was a shining success. The public had, indeed, been pre- 
pared for something good by 4 Romance of Wastdale, which 
preceded the more famous story by a year or two, and 
itself showed promise. Zhe Courtship of Morrice Buckler 
appeared in February, 1896; went through four consider- 
able editions in six months; and last year, having attained 
the dignity of a 7 reprint, stepped definitely into 
the first rank of modern historical novels, and became a 
‘* classic of the decade.” It is not after all, as a matter of 
fact, specially historical in tone, though the time is the 
seventeenth century, and the action turns upon the Bloody 
Assize. But, nevertheless, Mr. Mason has adopted most 
of the sleights and mannerisms of the school in which he 
ranges himself. Breathless journeys, audacious disguises, 
cryptic plans, captures, imprisonments, escapes — all the 
stock devices play their due parts. Mr. Mason, however, 
has handled them with a fresh and original skill, and there 
are in his plot several contrivances—the sleep-walking 
witness to the duel, for instance—which are distinctly his 
own. The long secret campaign of the heroine against the 
hero is also a novelty, manipulated with good effect towards 
the end of the story. Morrice Buckler deserved its success. 
The severest critic cannot but admit that it is the produc- 
tion of a craftsman who has taken pains to make him- 
self the thorough master of his craft. In mere invention 
it is ingenious, and the style, if never inspired, is immacu- 
lately correct—which can be said of few popular novels of 
the day. 

During the present year Mr. Mason has produced two 
novels. With Miranda of the Balcony we deal on another 
page. It will be sufficient to note here that this book is a 
temporary departure from the historical vein, and that in 
a literary sense it is far more ambitious than any other of 
the author’s books. The second volume is The Watchers, 
being ‘“‘ Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual” for 1899. Mr. 
Arrowsmith’s Annual, by the way, is an institution, and 
to have been commissioned to write it gives a certain 
distinction to a young writer. Zhe Watchers, the scene of 
which varies between London and the Cornish coasts in 
the eighteenth century, is frankly a novel of thrills. In it 
Mr. Mason has used over again, in a modified form, certain 
of his old effects, and mesmerism and other supernatural 
mysteries have a share in the movement of the tale. As 
a piece of excitement, The Watchers is probably equal to 
anything that Mr. Mason has done. Viewed in other 
aspects, it is only slightly inferior to Miranda, and the 
opening scene of drunken revelry at Lieutenant Clutter- 
buck’s is a literary tour de force. 

Mr. Mason’s work seems to us to be already mature. 
We doubt if he will ever notably improve on his present 
achievement. It should be his legitimate pride, however, 
that he can “tell a tale” with any modern, and that in 
acquiring a good technical equipment he has spared no 
trouble to put his native talent to the best possible use. 


Mr. F. T. Bullen. 


Mr. Buen has this advantage over the ordinary literary 
man, that he has an active life at the back of him. He is 
remembering emotion in tranquillity ; having first done, he 
is now recording. And this life is one of the most in- 
teresting and wonderful that a man can have, for it was 
spent largely in the tropics, in the midst of strange seas, 
under unfamiliar stars in foreign harbours, at the helm of 
wandering ships. Mr. Bullen has seen with his own eyes 
the things which most writing men have only heard of : he 
has seen terrific storms and paralysing calms, he has seen 
a boat cut in two by a stroke of a dyiny cachalot’s tail, he 
has seen a cuttle fish and whale in a deadly struggle, he 
has seen murder, he has seen the East. Given such 
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experiences and a small capacity to narrate, and something 
readable must come of it. Mr. Bullen has much more 
than a small capacity; but we want to point out clearly 
that the principal value of his work is his career. He 
must not be classed with such a fine imaginative artist 
as Mr. Conrad, whose Nigger of the ‘‘ Narcissus” is beyond 
him altogether. Mr. Bullen, in his Zog of a Sea Waif, does, 
indeed, play with part of Mr. Conrad’s theme—the terrors 
of a gale which, it would seem, is to be appeased and 


pacified only by a human sacrifice; but he does it- 


simply as a sincere reporter. Mr. Conrad’s inner 
fire is a thing apart. Nor is Mr. Bullen another 
Michael Scott—he lacks that robust temperament ; 
nor another Marryat—he has not the humour; nor 
another Melville—he is without the dramatic force. 
But he supplements them all by the virtue of lacking 
these qualities ‘and because, in their place, he possesses 
a power of careful, patient description, a gift of close 
observation, an eye for natural beauty, a reverence for 
human goodness, a tenacious memory, and, above all, the 
desire to be truthful. A man who has seen men and things 
and desires to pass on his impressions uninjured will 
command attention. Mr. Bullen’s sincerity, his straight- 
forwardness, his humility as an atom in a tremendous and 
venerable scheme, all make for the acceptability of his 
writings. We can believe him. His danger, as with all 
writers who live on the past, is that he will exhaust his 
material and repeat effects. Already we detect an inclina- 
tion towards sheer writing, or polysyllabic padding, which 
he was once not guilty of. Our advice to him is in every 
way to strive after new experiences and to make each word 
do its work as far as possible unaided. At his best, as in 
parts of The Cruise of the ‘** Cachalot,” and ‘‘ Running the 
Easting Down,” in Jdylis of the Sea, he is one of the best 
reporters of ocean life and ocean raptures that a lands- 
man can ask. 


The Amateur Critic. 


[Zo this page we invite our readers to contribute criticism, 
favourable or otherwise, of books new and old, or remarks on 
striking or curious passages which they may meet with in their 
reading. No communication, we would point out, must exceed 
300 words. | 


Wanted : Novels of Observation. 


A recent ‘ Amateur Critic” touched lightly upon the 
possibility that “ the life of a great drapery establish- 
ment” might form the theme of a successful novel of 
observation. 

There are two great difficulties in the way of the produc- 
tion of a work dealing with the life of the draper. In 
the first place, so crushing is the effect of the drapery 
trade upon the soul and intellect of all concerned in it, 
that no such work can be expected from an employé. 
What is wanted, then, is a capable novelist to sink himself 
in the drapery slough for two years at the least, to garner 
material carefully, and (upon his rising) to report the 
nature of the subsoil with tolerable fidelity. 

But the second difficulty intervenes. A novelist is a 
novelist by reason of a soul more sensitive and a nature 
more emotional than falls to the lot of most; and I doubt 
the ability of such a man, good though his will may be, 
to exist for even a week in the starved atmosphere of the 
Trade. 

These are the difficulties: if they are not thought 
insuperable, the possibilities are most tempting. The 
exacting master; the bullying manager; the truckling, 
prying shopwalker; and the dumb, driven assistant are 
only a few selections from a mine of untried types. There 
is a quiet tragedy in the air over all: whether his labours 
result in the acquisition of less or more money, the un- 
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failing result is the daily intellectual and moral deteriora- 
tion of the man himself. 

Comic relief swarms. Assistants, masters, and customers 
daily form up for a triangular duel, hating each other 
with more virulence than do the captain and crew of a 
tramp steamer, and covering the same by a ghastly, 
grinning politeness. Thousands of comic anecdotes of 
customers and salesmen await the gleaner ; the life-stories 
of many of the men are true studies in sordid; and 
about one in every hundred is a genuine living carica- 
ture. Their inner life, their amusements, their proper 
slang, their sports and dancing classes, are but a few of 
those points which an artist could touch into gold. This 
would be no calm ‘‘ Romance of the Second Cup of Tea,” 
for thirteen hours’ work per day gives a hungry zest to 
the enjoyment of a half-day per week. 

Lastly, the love affairs are one magnificent tangle, in 
and out and all around the establishment. Oh, the tales 
I could tell! 

This work should be written, not in the spirit of the 
narrow satirist who would call us “ ten-shillings-a-week 
shopboys,” and think his duty well performed; not in the 
spirit of Dickens’s Horatio Sparkins; but it should be 
written in the spirit of broad sympathy by a man who has 
realised the truth of the dictum, ‘‘ To understand all is to 
forgive all.” 

Two names recommend themselves to me —the first 
greatly, the second sufficiently —viz., I. Zangwill and 
Arthur Morrison. 

I always fancied that the work should be called ‘‘ Behind 
the Shop Fronts.” 

A Snopsoy. 


Commas, Colons, and Semi-Colons. 


Str Watrer Besant, in his book Zhe Orange Girl, displays 
some remarkable peculiarities of punctuation. In the early 
part of the book hardly a semicolon is to be found ; towards 
the end there is a similar lack of colons ; and in the middle 
colons and semicolons appear to be used indiscriminately. 
The following extracts (from the second edition) will serve 
as illustrations : 

I could endure the doubt no longer. I laid my arm 
about her waist : the song was troubled : her eyes dropped. 
“Oh!” she said. ‘‘ What wilt thou?” I drew her 
closer. The song broke off. I kissed her head, her brow, 
her lips. We said nothing. She sang no more. But the 
larks began their hymns of joy: the clouds passed: the 
sun came out in splendour: the hedges seemed all to burst 
together into blossom. (Page 49.) 

When I recovered I was lying along the stone bench : my 
coat was gone: my waistcoat was gone; my shirt was in 
rags ; my shoes—on which were silver buckles, were gone ; 
and my stockings, which were of black silk. (Page 220.) 

Before the house was a flower-garden ; at the back was 
a kitchen-garden and orchard; the house was well and 
solidly furnished ; all round the house lay fields of tobacco 
on which black people were working ; on the steps of the 
veranda ; in the garden; under the trees played in the 
warm sun the little naked negro children. (Page 434.) 


As I understand them, the uses of colons and semicolons 
are quite distinct. Semicolons are a kind of superior 
comma; and colons usually either precede a list or a direct 
speech, or separate a cause from its effect. In the first 
extract some of the full-stops have no more value than the 
colons; in the second, the colons and semicolons perform 
precisely similar offices; and in the third, some of the 
semicolons should have been commas, while the rest are 
equivalent to the colons in the first and second extracts. 

A writer may, perhaps, be al'!owed to have his own ideas 
on the matter of punctuation, provided there is reason in 
his ideas, but I fancy that no excuse can be found for such 
careless inconsistencies as are shown in 7'he Orange Girl. 


0. E. H, 
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Ford’s Lyrics. 


Ix Prof. Saintsbury’s preface to his collection of seven- 
teenth century lyrics, f came across the following state- 
ment: ‘‘Who has a more apparently lyrical imagination 
than John Ford? He has not left a single good lyric, and 
is probably responsible for some very bad ones.” Cer- 
tainly Ford had not the lyrical gift of most of his dramatic 
contemporaries, but it is hardly just to say he did not 
write one good lyric. There is a host of Elizabethan lyrics 
for which the adjective ‘‘ good” is utterly inadequate; but 
surely no meaner term could be applied to the following 
“Dirge,” from the closing scene of ‘The Broken 
Heart” : 


Glories, pleasures, pomps, delights, and ease, 
Can but please 

The outward senses, when the mind 

Is or untroubled, or by peace refined. 

Crowns may flourish and decay, 

Beauties shine but fade away. 

Youth may revel. yet it must 

Lie down in a bed of dust. 

Earthly honours flow and waste, 

Time alone doth change and last. 

Sorrows mingled with contents, prepare 
Rest for care ; 

Love only reigns in death; though art 

Can find no comfort for a Broken Heart. 


In spite of the epigrammatic abruptness of the concluding 
couplet, the song, I think, deserves praise. To the student 
of drama it is a matter for regret that Ford wasted, or at 
least obscured, tragic powers of a high order, by the 
adoption of plots so repulsive and unnatural, A quaint 
portrait of the dramatist, shadowing forth dimly his 
external appearance, but admirably suggesting his peculiar 
artistic temperament, is given in the two wel'-known lines 
from a contemporary source : 


Deep in a dump John Ford was alone got, 
With folded arms an‘ melancholy hat. 


8. W. 


Wanted, a New Microcosmography. 


Mr. Isragt Gottancz has done well in adding to Messrs. 
Dent’s handy ‘Temple Classics” series a new edition of 
Karle’s Microcosmography. In this format it is to be hoped 
that this admirable gallery of seventeenth century charac- 
ter studies will have an extended popularity. Now is the 
time for some modern Theophrastus to arise and give us a 
new series of characters of our age. I venture to submit 
the following titles for some of the word-portraits of 
modern literary characters: ‘‘The Good Authors’-Agent,” 
“The Virtuous Publisher,” ‘A Roaring Journalist,” 
“The Downright Lady-Novelist,” ‘“‘A Very Laureate,” 
‘‘A Mere Dull Contributor,” and “A Grub-street Phan- 
tastique.” 


R. I, 


Charles Lamb’s Time Sheet. 


Aut lovers of Elia will be grateful to Sir Algernon West 
for recalling in his Recollections the following lines, in 
which Charles Lamb makes a humorous time-table of his 
work at the India House : 


From ten to eleven 

Eat breakfast for seven. 
From eleven to noon 
Think I’ve come too soon. 
From noon to one 

Think what’s to be done. 
From one to two 

Find nothing to do. 
From two to three 

Think it will be 

A very great bore 

To stay till four. 8. 8, 
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Things Seen. 
Self-Respect. 


I wave known a man to be sunk many days in a black 
humour only because he had been worsted before a com- 
pany in a skirmish of words. I have known a man to 
=a d on air for a week because of a song well sung, or 
a word well found, or a smart catch at point. : 

Why, this Sunday morning, three minutes before eight, 
I was hurrying through a low quarter. The people slept 
behind aay deers dingy blinds; rare passengers, on 
errands like my own, showed morning faces: and among 
them, slouching along the pavement, I came up with a re- 
lict of yesternight, his fifth-hand coat foul from the gutter, 
his ragged trousers bulging in creases over his down- 
trodden heels. With his hands thrust deep in his pockest, 
his shoulders hunched to his ears, which his greasy 
billyeock spread out, he was the very picture of squalid 
depression, sick with the sourness of last night’s beer. 

hen I was at the point to overhaul him, he paused. 

One of the little surprises with which the street lies in wait 
had arrested his attention—his own figure at full length 
in the window of a draper’s shop. I saw his tired, un- 
wholesome face. As he gazed the brow became heavy with 
thought. His hands were busy about his neck. Over his 
shoulder, as I passed him, I looked upon his reflection 
facing me from out the mirror, and I saw—scarlet and 
blue and yellow beneath his rusty chin—the very popinjay 
of neckties. It was his one “ little bit of all right.” 

I looked back a moment later, and he was coming on 
behind me, his shoulders squared, his chest thrown 
forward—marching. 


An Apologue and an Apology. 


Once upon a time there was a man who asked much of 
God and Nature and Fate. 

And at last, God asked him: ‘‘ Will you worship Me by 
faith alone and without question?” And the man 
answered, ‘‘No. I will question. Why else have you 
given me the power to reason and understand ?”’ 

And God turned away. 

And then Nature asked him: ‘‘ Will you be simple, 
primitive, animal, taking whatever the day gives you 
with contentment; doing whatever Chance offers you 
without remorse?” And the man answered: “ No; I will 
not be animal. Why else have my fathers toiled to raise 
me from the bestial stage to the stature and responsibili- 
ties of the human being ?” 

And Nature turned away. 

Last of all Fate asked him, and her offers were the most 
difficult of ajl. Fate said to him: ‘‘ Choose; will you be 
a student, finding the greatest satisfaction of your life in 
the range and width of what you know and can think ? 
Or will you be sensitive, emotional, receptive, quickly 
responsive to every shade and turn of Beauty and Art, 
very human and very weak?” And the man answered, 
‘**] will be both. Why else have I the two natures?” 

And Fate laughed. 

Then once more Fate asked him, and her brow grew 
terrible: ‘‘ Which will you have: the quiet, domestic 
love as of one whose calm affection endures? or will you 
for ever seek the mad love, the thing which shifts and 
changes, which dies and is re-born, now glittering with 
young passion, and anon shadowed with ancient weari- 
ness?’’ And the man answered: ‘I will have both: the 
one for the every day and the other for the holiday. 
Why else have I the two instincts ?” 

And Fate spurned him as a fool. 

Then the man knew that he was all from all Eternity 
doomed to fail. 

And he cursed God and Nature and Fate 

W. L. Courryery. 
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delicate aud deli htfal, and the humour aud patnos to be found iu ‘Deborah of Tod s,’ are 
to be found equally iu * Adam Grigson.’ 


New Volume of Dr. Fitchett’s Important Work. 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 
To be completed in 4 vols., crown me _ Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 
. each, 
On DECEMBER 15th, with 16 Portraits and 6 Plans, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
VOL. 11.—THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 
Vol. L., FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, with 16 Portraits 
and 8 Plans, was published on Nov. 4. 
And the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervals. 


GLOBE.—“ Mr. Fitchett has a complete ‘fate ° of his subject....His book should find a 
place certainly in every library, civil and m 


Travel and Adventure in Australia. 
With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE of CHARLES STORT, some time Captain 


39th Foot and Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE STURT, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE . 
LIFE and WORKS of the SISTERS BRONTE. 


On DECEMBER 15. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With a Preface by 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
*,* Further Volumes will be losned at Monthly Tatervals. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. 

THE LAST VOLUME BUT TWO. 

On December 23, Royal 8vo. Price 15s. net in cloth ; 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 

VOLUME 61 (WHICHCORD—WILLUIAMS) OF THE 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. Nors.—A Fuil Prospectus of ‘‘ The Dictionary 

of Nationat Biography,”’ with Specimen Pages, may be had upoa applica- 

tion. 

*.* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a Volume has been issued every 

three months siuce that date. A further Volume will be published on April 1st and July Ist, 
1900. The latter volume will complete the work. 


MORE POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, THIRO IMPRESSION, Large crown 8vo, 


rau Td. —" This volume, like the former, is an anthology in the literary as well as in the 
literal sense of the wo Dip where you will into it, aad you will light upon what Mon- 
taigne called ‘a nosegay ‘of others’ th ht t by “ string the 
Freach essayist speaks of, but, as I have seen a nosegay tied, with many ‘towers 


THE LOG of a SEA WAIPF: being Recollections of 
the First Four Yearsof My Sea Life. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” “‘Idylis of the "Sea, os &e. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Large post 


8vo, 8s. 6d. 

WORLD. —** In *The Log of a Sea Waif’ Mr. Bullen has surpassed all his previous efforts. 
We have read many stories of sea life, but do not remember to ae been 80 ; ee and 
enthralled by any rot them as by this masterly | of t , and 
minor tragedies of life in the furccastle.” 


Prospectus on application. 


or in half-morocco, 








“*Oae of the very few good literary magazines .."_Manchester Guardian. 
“The *‘CORNHILL MAGAZIN E#’ is full of good things.”— The 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


“THE ISLE OF UNREST,” 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of “ The Sowers,” “In Kedar’s Tents,” “‘ Roden’s Corner,” &c., 
will begin in the January Number. 
Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on Dec. 23rd. 


“*Cornhill’ is really full of good reading from beginning to end. There is nothing to 
skip.”—The Guardian. 
Capital from every point of view, with an up-to-date feel about it.”—Review of Reviews. 
Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal Union 
14s. 6d., payable in udvance, 








London: SMI'TH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 60.’S 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


DEDICATED TO THE BRITISH ARMY. 
UNIFORM with the TWO-VOLUME EDITION of MAHAN’S “ NELSON.” 


THE LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


The Restoration of the Martial Power of Great Britain. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MaXWELL, Bart, M.P. 
Profusely Lliustrated with Maps, Battle Plans, Photogravares, [wo 
Vols., 8vo, 363. net. [Now ready. 





A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 

OUR NAVY for a THOUSAND YEARS: 
a Concise Account of all the Principal Operatiovs in which the British 
Navy has been engaged from the Time of King Alrred to the Recapture 
of Khartoum. By Captain 8. EARDLEY-WILMOT, &.N., Author of 
* Life of Vice-Admirai Lord Lyons,” “The Levelopment of Navies,” &c. 
Iliustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ’ [Now ready. 

“* Our Navy’ is a book for everyone, and most certainly for every boy.” 


Scotsman. 
JUST READY. 
SIDELIGHTS on SOUTH AFRICA. By Roy 
DEVEREUX. With Map of South Africa. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 103. 6d., net. 


LESSONS of the WAR with SPAIN, and Other 
ARTICLES. By Captain ALFRED T. MAHAN, D.C.L., Author. of 
“The Interest of America in Sea Power,” *‘ The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History, 1660-1783,” *‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire,” ‘‘The Life of Nelson,” &c. Ready. 

“The most recent and accurate account of the Army as it is,”"’— Major-General 

FP. Maurice, C.B. 

NOW READY. Royal 8vo, bound in Khaki cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By a Lieut.-Colonel 
in the ARMY. Withan Introduction by Major-General F. MAURICE, C.B. 

This handsome and entirely new royal 8vo work on the British Army contains 

Twenty-seven Full-page Plates, Thirteen being in Colours, giving the Uniforms 

of the different Regiments, with Portraits of Officers and many other Illustra- 

tions. The work is written by a Lieut.-Colonel in the British Army, and has an 

Introdaction by Major-General F, Mavrics, C.B., commanding the Woolwich 

Division. 

“ A perfect Encyclopiedia of all that concerns the Army. Popular in character, 
and yet professionally sufficient..,......An admirab‘e yolume.”—Army and savy 

Gazelte. 


LIFE and LETTERS of EDWARD BICKER. 


STETH, late Bishop of South Tokyo. By Rev. SAMUEL BICKER- 
STETH. Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure, Map, and several 
Half-tons Reproductions. Demy vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


KATE FIELD: a Record. By Lilian Whiting, 
Author of “The World Beautiful,” ‘‘After Her Death,” “ From 
Dreamland Sent, Verses of the Life to Come,” “ A Studv of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning,” &c. With several Portraits of Miss Field, including 
one by Elihu Vedder. 12mo, cloth ex'ra,:price 8s. 6d. [ Ready. 

Illustrated, colombier Svo (114 by 8}) 30s, net. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 

REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS of the 
NIN&#TEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N, D’Anvers), 
Author of ** The Elementary History of Art,” &c. With Binoing designed 
by Setwyy Imace. Llustrated vy 6 Photogravures and 41 Half-tone 
Reproductions from characteristic examples ot the represettative work 
ot 50 of the greatest painters of the nineteenth century, some of which 
are in the collections of the National Gallery, the Royal Academy of Art, 
the Louvre, and the Luxembourg, whilst otbers have been taken by 
permission from private galleries. 

“This bandsome work..... paper, type, and bindivg are of the most taste- 
ful.”—Globde. [Now ready. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The CHRISTMAS and DECEMBER, 1899, Combined Number of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS :— 
THE OTHER CONTENTS. 


AN IMPORTANT JOINT 
CONTRIBUTION on ANTARC- 
TiC EXPLORATION, by Dr. F. 
A.COOK, the Antarctic Explorer, 
and ALBELT WHITE VURSE, 
tne Author of the Esquimaux 
stories. The latter will write on 
what be has accomplished in the 
little-known Antarctic region ; Dr. 
Cook will write on the possibili- 
ties of the future. (With profuse 
and valuable illustrations from 
Dr. Cook’s photographs.) 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


SHORT STORIES. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By BLISS PEKRY, entitied ‘‘ The 
Peace Maker.”’ [Illustrated by 
F. C. Yobn, 


‘‘AN AUTHOR'S STORY.” 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


“The SENIOR READER,” 
By ARTHUR COSLETT SMITH 
(Author of “The Peach’’), Illus- 
trated by Albert E, Sterner. 


‘““MAX—on HIS PICTURE.” 


A Love Story by OCTAVE contributes & noteworthy essay 
THANET. Illustrated. Oe FS oy & 
the spirit of the eighteenth cen- 

“RABBI ELIEZER’S tury. and what the great reformer 


has done for English national life. 


D. GIBSON’S “The 
SEVEN AGES of AMERICAN 
by W. Glackens in black and WOMAN.” 16 pp. of Illustrations 
white. with Tint, 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


CHRISTMAS,” A Story of aJew 
and a Christmas Present. By Cc. 
ADOLPH CAHAN, Illustrated 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 











TO BOOK BUYERS! 





A REepuceD ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE BOOK OF SHOPS,” BY 
F. D. BEDFORD AND E, V, Lucas. 


Before deciding on gifts for the coming 
season, book-buyers and others should see Mr, 
GRANT RIGHARDS’S Catalogue of Books, which 
will be sent on application; or they should see 
the books themselves at the shops of the follow- 


ing booksellers : 


WEST CENTRAL. 


Bichers, 1, Leicestvr Square. 

Ciwil Service Supply Association, 
Bedford Street, 

Cornish, 297, High Holborn. 

Denny, 304, Strand. 

Glaisher, 95, Strand. 

Glaisher, 265, Holborn, 

Hollings. 7, Great Turnstile, 
Holborn. 

Mudie's, New Oxford Street. 

Robson, 23, Coventry Street. 

Sotheran, 140, Strand. 

Thompson, Temple Bar. 


SOUTH-WEST. 


Army and Navy Stores, 105, 
Vitoria Street. 

Bolton’s, Knightsbridge. 

Cawthone, 24, Cockspur Street. 

Civil Service Co-op, Suciety, 
Haymarket. 

Denny, Charing Cross. 

Hurrison, 59, Pall Mall, 

Junior Army and Nary Stores, 
Regent Street. 

Lamley, 3, Exhibition Road, 

Stanford, 26, Cockspur Street, 

Trus!ove, 6b, Sloane Street. 


SUBURBAN. 


Burnside, Blackheath. 
French, Croydon. 
Fricker, Upper Norwood, 
Harrison, Upper Norwood, 
Hayward, Croydon. 
Hiscoke, Richmond. 
Hewetson, 11, High 
Hampstead. 
Livingstone, 229, Finchley Road. 
Miles’ Library, 95, Upper St., N. 
Martin, Bromley. 


Street, 


Phillipson, Kingston. 
Philpotts, Surbiton. 
Roffey § Clark, Croydon. 
Wilbee, Harrow, 


EAST CENTRAL. 


Allenson, 30, Paternoster Row. 
Batho, 7, Gresham Street. 
Bumpus, 5 and 6, Holborn Bars. 
Civil Service Supply Association, 
Queen Victoria Street. 
Dunn, 4a, Cheapside. 
Dunn, 23, Iudgate Hill. 
Gilbert & Field, 67, Moorgate 


Street. 
Goodchild, Bishopsgate Street. 
Headley, Bishopsgate Street 
Without. 


Jones & Evans, 77, Queen Street. 
Stock, 61, Paternoster Row, 
Wilson, 18, Gracechurch Street. 


WEST. 


Bumpus, 350, Oxford Street. 

Burns § Oates, 28, Orchard 
Street. 

Glaisher, Notting Hill, 

Glaisher, Wigmore Strect. 

Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly. 

Harries, Westbourne Grove. 

Mitchell's Library, 33, Old Bond 
Street. 

Morrell, 370, Oxford Street. 

Sammels 5 Taylor, Oxford St. 

Sotheran, 37, Piccadilly. 

Sharpe 4 Hale, 4, Berkeley 
Square. 

Truslove 5 Hanson, 143, Oxford 
Street. 

Calder Turner, Bathurst Street. 

Westerton’s Library, Knights- 
bridge. 

Whiteley, Westbourne Grove. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Favourite Books of 1899. 


Some Readers. 


Tuts year, in accordance with our custom, we have sent 
to a number of well-known men and women, both literary 
and practical, a request that they would name the two 
books which, during the past year, they have read with 
most interest and pleasure. A 
have already been received, some of which we print below. 
Others will appear next week. 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy. 
Letters of Robert and Mrs. Browning. 
Yeats’s Wind Among the Reeds. 
Lord GrimrHorrE. rapes 


Life of Dean Liddell. 
8. Butler’s Who Wrote the Odyssey ? 
Dr. Srvsss (Bishop of Oxford). 
Passages from a Private Diary. 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 








Mr. Anprew Lana. 

(Serious books not reckoned. ) 

Martin Ross’s Experiences of an Irish R .M 
Eden Phillpotts’s The Human Boy. 
Mr. J. Henry Snorrnovss. 

To the best of my recollection I have only read two 
new books in 1899, so that I cannot answer your 
question. My wife and I have read with great 
delight Z'he Story of a Red Deer, by the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue, but this was published in 1897. 

Sir Cuartes W. Ditxe. 

A. Hope’s The King’s Mirror. 

A great number of English and foreign books have 
interested and pleased me in 1899, and I hesitate 
among them to prefer any one over the others for 
the second place. 





Mr. E. T. Coox (Editor of Daily News). 


Mackail’s Life of Morris. 
Whiteing’s Vo. 5, John Street. 





Mr. Epmunp Gossz. 
The book which has interested me most in 1899 is Zhe 
Letters of R. L. Stevenson; and no other occurs to 
me as comparable with it. 


Sir F. H. Jeune. 
Duchess of Sutherland’s One Hour and the Next. 
Lecky’s Map of Life. 

Lady Jeune. 
Duchess of Sutherland’s One Hour and the Nezt. 
Winston Churchill’s Zhe River War. 








Mrs. Oratere (‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes’’). 
Edmund Gosse’s The Life and Letters of John Donne. 
Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca. 


Mr. Arruur W. PrInero. 


Stevenson’s Letters. 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca. 


Mr. Hamo Tuorneycrort, R.A. 
G. Brandes’ Critical Study of William Shakespeare. 
Stevenson’s Letters. Edited by 8. Colvin. 
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Mr. Roserr Hicwens. 

I have read very few new books for some time: 
scarcely anything but Balzac and Turgenev. I 
want to put down Cousine Bette and Fathers and 
Children; but I remember that they are not new, 
so I cannot put anything. I am so sorry. 


Mr. F. AnsTEy. 
Miss Cholmondeley’s Red Pottage. 
Eden Phillpotts’s Zhe Human Boy. 





Mr. Epwarp Cropp. 
Dill’s Roman Society in the last Century of the Roman 
Empire. 
Keane’s Man, Past and Present. 





Mr. Oscar Brownine. 
Belloc’s Life of Danton. 
Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders (vols. vii. and viii.). 
Dr. JoszerH PARKER. 
In light literature : 
Red Pottage. 
Penelope in Scotland. 
Mr. Joun HotiincsHEAD. 
No new books; two old ones : 

Shelley’s Queen Mab, privately printed, 1820. 
Failed to see why “ privately printed” any more 
than Renan’s Jesus. 

Post Office London Directory. Wonderful book ; 
history without fiction. Recommend it strongly 
to the Bishop of London. It will open his eyes 
to his immense responsibility. Consulted it for 
addresses. 


Mr. Mavrice HEw Lert. 

Mr. Gosse’s Life and Letters of John Donne: in scope 
and execution by far the most scholarly book of 
this and of many years. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats’s Poems: a small book, but of the 
essence of poetry. 

Mme. Saran Granp. 
Lecky’s The Map of Life. 
E. Grubb’s Social Aspects of the Quaker Faith. 


Miss ©. M. Yonce. 
Life of Bishop Walsham How. 
Like Another Helen. 
There is a scarcity of books this year that leave any 
mark. These seem to me the best. 
Miss M. E. Bravpon. 
TD Anneau @ Améthyste. 
The Fowler. 


Prof. Strvanus P. Taompson. 
Lecky’s Map of Life. 
Manual of Electrical Undertakings. 


Admiral Sir Nowett Satmon. 


A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan. 
The Cruise of the ‘* Cachalot.”” ° 





Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca. 
Lady Lindsay’s Zhe Apostle of the Ardennes. 
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Mr. Micwaet Davitt, M.P. 
Mr. Justin MeCarthy’s Reminiscences. 
The Transvaal Boer Speaking for Himself. 
Mr. Crement SHorter. 

The two most important contributions to English 
literature during 1899 would seem to me to have 
been— 

Dr. Edward Morris’s Studies in Dante. 

Sir George Trevelyan’s American Revolution. 

The Stevenson Letters and Dr. Knapp’s Life of Borrow 
come next in merit, in my judgment. 





Mr. I. ZANGwILL. 


Anatole France’s L’ Anneau @’ Améthyste. 
Ernest Seton Thompson’s Wild Animals I Have Known, 





Mr. W. Davenport ADAms. 


R. L. Stevenson’s Letters. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Autobiography. 


Mr. Arnotp White. 
Fitzpatrick’s The Transvaal from Within. 
Lecky’s Z'he Map of Life. 


Mr. W. Perr Rivce. 

Difficult to remember the favourites of the early part 
of 1899, and my present selections bear a recent 
date. To win or a place: 

Bret Harte’s Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation. 

Arthur Morrison’s Zo London Town. 

Neil Munro’s Gilian the Dreamer. 








Mr. W. W. Jacoss. 


As I have only read one new book this year, wild 
horses should not tear from me the name of it. I 
sincerely hope that my dishonourable case is quite 
exceptional. 


The Duration of Copyright. 
THE opinions expressed in the last issue of the Acapemy on 
the question, ‘‘ How Long Should Copyright Last?” have 
at least this merit, they illustrate almost every variety of fal- 
lacy it is possible to hold in connexion with the subject of 
copyright. Mr. Courtney, who thinks perpetual copyright 
undesirable because a ‘‘ book is a national possession and 
should be made accessible to the nation,” has overlooked 
the fact that if any one book can be said to be a “ national 
possession ”’ it is the Bible. Yet the Bible is the subject 
of perpetual copyright, and is, I understand, fairly acces- 
sible. But apart from this, in what sense is any book a 
‘“‘national possession”’ more than the Lakes of Killarney 
or Haddon Hall? Yet we allow perpetual rights of 
possession in their case. We do not ask the owner to 
make them accessible to the nation; we do not even 
prevent him if, in the exercise of his right of property, he 
destroys or defaces that which, once destroyed or defaced, 
cannot be restored. A book at least, once printed and 
published, is indestructible. No owner, howsoever careless 
or malicious, can effect its destruction. Again, why should 
the Poet Laureate be placed on a different footing from the 
President of the Royal Academy? What the latter pro- 
duces is surely as much a ‘national possession” as what 
the former produces. I have not heard that Sir Edward 
Poynter is only allowed to sell his pictures on condition 
that after a certain time they must be exhibited gratis ; 
or that if the dealer who buys them cannot get rid of them 
in a limited period he must present them to the nation ; 
or that the artist may not bequeath them to whomsoever 
he wishes, but is restricted to willing them away to his 
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descendants. One would think the right of property 
required to be far more stringently regulated in the case 
of such a delicate, irreplaceable product as a picture than 
in the case of such a hardy, indestructible product as a 
book. Will Mr. Courtney champion in the case of art 
property the restrictions he is so ready to impose upon 
iterary property ? 

Mr. Hope holds that copyright is not a good form of 
hereditary property, as it ontails neither duties nor respon- 
sibility. Were this true it would be irrelevant. at 
duties or responsibilities are attached to the possession of 
New Three’s or Brighton A’s? I believe that nevertheless 
you may leave stovks and shares to your heirs and assigns 
(even where they do not happen to be your descendants), 
in the comfortable certainty that the State will not con- 
fiscate them thirty years after your death. But, as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Hope’s contention is the very reverse of 
the truth. There is no description of property which 
involves such delicate questions of duty and responsibility 
as does literary property. You possess the standard 
exposition of ethical, philosophical, or scientific doctrine ; 
it is riddled by the progress of knowledge and speculation ; 
what should be your attitude? No; had Mr. Hope con- 
tended that the duties and responsibilities of literary 
property were too great and too manifold to be perpetually 
associated with financial considerations, I could understand 
him ; but as it is——. 

Mr. Rider Haggard has a touching belief in the 
longevity of authors. Have the works of Keats, Shelley, 
Stevenson, and Aubrey Beardsley enjoyed a copyright of 
“at least sixty years’? Surely the work of the genius 
consumed by his intense flame is as entitled to protection 
as that of the comfortable Philistine who makes a good 
bargain with the insurance office ? 

In this steeplechase of disastrous paradox Mr. Frederic 
Harrison comes in an easy first. ‘In my opinion the 
proper period for the duration of literary copyright should 
be seven years.” C'est monumental! Let me cite a couple 
of instances to show how it would work. In the case of 
the New English Dictionary and of the Dictionary of National 
Biography it may safely be asserted that expenses of 
organisation, payment of workers, correction of proofs, 
extend to 70 per cent., leaving 30 per cent. for the actual 
cost of print, paper, and binding. After seven years, Jack, 
Tom and Harry are to step in and confiscate the 70 per 
cent. of the actual outlay, and, what is more, the courage, 
the knowledge, the attainments which have made these 
great undertakings possible. We know that Mr. Harrison 
loves knowledge and letters, yet he would condemn all 
serious literature to extinction save in the rare event of a 
wealthy author or an enlightened patron. It is charitable 
to assume that he did not give one moment’s consideration 
to what he was writing. 

Dr. Furnivall and Mr. Shaw cite the analogy of patent 
rights. It will not hold water for one moment, and if it 
did it would simply prove that patentees were badly 
treated. But articles of consumption and utility, such as 
form the subject of the vast mass of patents—articles 
which, if required at all, are required in large numbers 
and must be bought—cannot be compared with books the 
first sale of which, one may almost say, varies in inverse 
ratio to their merit, and is always handicapped by the fact 
that the book can easily be lent, and that the producer is 
compelled to give away copies which, not impossibly, may 
meet the entire demand for a time. 

There exists no valid reason why literary property 
should be treated differently from any other ind. of pro- 
perty. Mr. Shaw is shocked at the idea of the heirs of 
John Bunyan “ wallowing idly in royalties’ because their 
ancestor was a man of genius. Mr. Shaw would be equally 
shocked at the idea of the Duke of Westminster “ wallow- 
ing idly in rents” derived from the lucky land speculations 
of his ancestors, or of the Gould: family ‘ wallowing idly 

dividends” because their ancestor rigged the market 
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early and often. But Mr. Harrison, Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
Hope, and the community at large, do not share Mr. Shaw’s 
faith. The socialist is at least consistent ; the non-socialistic 
community is enney inconsistent. Owners of articles 
of value, articles which the public wants and for which it 
is willing to pay, whether the article be land, or food, or 
dress, or an art product of whatever kind—literary, plastic, 
ee or musical—should all be placed on the same 
evel, and have the same rights as regards the use and 
enjoyment of their eee. 


We do not apply this 
principle to literature. 


hy? Not because we regard it 
as a ‘‘national possession,’ but because we have hardly 
learned to regard it as a possession at all; not because we 
have such a lofty idea of its nature that it must be kept 
free from degrading financial considerations, but because 
we have such a poor and mean idea of its worth that we 
cannot make up our minds to treat it in the same way as 
any other article of value we really appreciate and really 
want. Atrrep Nort. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 


Tue sons of the clergy are popularly supposed to be a 
somewhat inept class us money-getters. ot Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and Sir Henry Tate, multi-millionaires both of 
them, were both boys in rectories, nurtured on other- 
worldliness. Of the chance by which Sir Henry made 
the great fortune from cube-sugar something has been 
said in the obituary notices published this week ; but to 
the lucky adoption of an invention, refused by others of 
less discernment, he added a long head for business 
and a persistent industry. Londoners, who saw him 
only or mainly as the Croesus who bought pictures, still 
found in him the shrewd speech of one who knew his 
own practical mind. When the white-haired old gentle- 
man, bent yet alert of figure, came to a private view a 
sort of hush of expectation fell among artists. To you 
they might talk; but out a corner of their eyes their 
minds were all the time intent on him, and on the pic- 
ture he appeared to pause before, lest haply it should 
be one of theirs. In that quest he put aside minor 
admirations; and, good-natured as he was, resisted even 
the subtle temptation to play the patron of the young 
artist with his fame still before him. 


Mr. Tate felt certain of Millais, and bought him 
seven times; once to good purpose indeed—when he 
became the owner of “Ophelia.” ‘The Vale of 
Rest” in the Tate Gallery is but a reminiscence of 
the best work of Millais’s pre-Raphaelite period —the 
— to which the painter himself perversely looked 

ack with distrust, just as Mr. Ruskin has often, when 
talking to friends, denounced those early writings of his as 
“rubbish.” These and the other examples Sir Henry 
Tate bought of this master he probably took at the painter’s 
strangely inverted valuation. What he bought he bought 
straightforwardly, modestly in manner if not in purse, 
and on intelligible business principles. The nation, which 
was in many instances the gainer, has no cause to quarrel 
with his decisions, and the Gallery which bears his name, 
if a little far away from most people, is no doubt con- 
veniently situated for somebody. There, at any rate, 
where the Chantrey Bequest purchases are to be seen, it 
can never be said that the mere layman from Liverpool 
could not buy as discerningly as a picked body of artists. 
The really poor pictures on those walls, the pictures which 
make the gallery a place of depression and gloom to many 
visitors, are the Chantrey shinee, not his. Sir Henry, 
who is succeeded by a son already ncarly sixty, took a keen 
interest in the Gallery to the very end, and never regretted 
the half-hour’s talk he had with Sir William Harcourt 
which resulted in his final agreement to spend some three- 
quarters of a million upon a palace of Art and its contents. 
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Mr. R. Bosworrn Srru sends an appreciation of Miss 
Anna Swanwick. Coming from “a friend of many years 
of this most charming and talented old lady,” it carries 
with it on every personal ground far more weight than 
attached to the light and passing record made here by 
&@ comparative stranger, who meant to say none but 
friendly, if critical, words.. 

“‘ Didactic” [he says] is the very last word which any- 
one who was capable of appreciatiog Miss Anna Swan- 
wick’s delightful conversation would think of applying to 
it. If it was ‘‘conversation” in any true sense of the 
word at all, it could not be ‘didactic’; and if it was 
** didactic ” it could not be really delightful. It was sus- 
tained, suggestive, brilliant, original; but it was also 
simple, sympathetic, reciprocal. She put everyone at his 
ease in a moment, and she talked at least as much upon 
subjects suggested by her friends as she did upon those 
started by herself. Its charm, indeed, defied analysis. 
She put the whole tenderness and variety and purity of 
her character into it. No one ever came away from 
a lengthened talk with her without feeling himself 
strengthened, elevated, refined, humbled by it. If he 
did, it was his own, not her fault. 


And so of her style as a translator of 7ischylus, as to which 
it is not unreasonable to expect a large variety of opinions ; 
and so, too, of her style as a letter-writer to her intimates, 
of which we never had an opportunity of offering an 
opinion, and very willingly record Mr. Bosworth Smith’s. 
‘Speaking for myself,” he says, “‘ there is not one of the 
many letters of hers which I possess which, alike for the 
beauty of their expression and the depth of their sympathy, 
I shall not treasure while life may last.’”’ To make an end, 
Dr. Martineau said of this lady to Mr. Bosworth Smith: 
“She was the noblest woman I have ever known.” Let 
that be her epitaph. 





Tue ill-luck of the Morning Post in the matter of war 
correspondents does not lie wholly with the gods. Let 
them take their due responsibility for the shutting up of 
Mr. Stuart in Ladysmith, and even for the bullet at 
Graspan which has cost Mr. Knight his arm. But Mr. 
Winston Churchill, from the newspaper point of view, 
was distinctly tempting Providence when he went out with 
the armoured train as a combatant, and Wellington-street 
has been a little perturbed in consequence. The simple 
fact is, that Mr. Churchill as a non-combatant placed him- 
self in a very awkward position if any of the enemy fell 
before him. He is not on the strength of the Army, and 
he has no right to kill. However, the gentle Boer has not 
raised that point, but has treated him as an authorised 
fighter, and so has sent him to Pretoria as a prisoner of 
war. Had he not fought he would have been at once 
released, and his excellent pen would to-day have been 
at the service of his employers. 





A parER without a correspondent could not do better 
than cable its instructions to Lieut. Maxwell-Scott, whose 
account of the Battle of Reitfontein, contained in a 
letter to his father, is excellent. It is a very candid 
letter, for the young lieutenant, who was with the 
Gloucesters, confesses that his “ first feeling was funk” 
when he found himself peppered upon by the Boers. Sir 
George White had sent the Gloucesters out from Lady- 
smith at three in the morning on a long march, during 
which the Gloucesters lost touch of any staff-officer. The 
result was that they went nearer to the Boer lines than 
they had any need to do, and found their mistake when 
their own —o opened fire behind them to the jeopardy 
of their lives. The chaplain ran back to stop the firing, 
and if he swore, as the lieutenant says, his bishop has a 
pardon ready for him. Then the Gloucesters got back 
within cover of their own lines, but not till ‘‘ poor Colonel 
Wilford” had been shot in the back of the head. Lieut. 
Maxwell-Scott, by the way, is the great-great grandson of 
Sir Walter, and the heir of Abbotsford. 
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Correspondence. 


Mr. G. A. Henty’s Books, 


Sir,—I regret much being obliged to ask you to insert 
another communication from me; but I am compelled to 
do so in consequence of the letter of Messrs. Partridge. 
The correspondence referred to by me took place last 
March; and as I had thought no more of the matter until 
I saw the book under a changed name a month since, I 
concluded, mistakenly, that it was its publishers who had, 
eight months before, written to me, whereas it was, in 
fact, Messrs. White. I explained to Messrs. Partridge’s 
representative how my error had arisen, and said that I 
considered that it had resulted entirely from their own 
want of courtesy in not having written to me to ascertain my 
view as to the change of name—a want of courtesy all the 
more singular inasmuch as they had previously published 
some of my short stories. As they have, in their letter to 
you, made no allusion whatever to this view of the case, 
but have left it to be supposed that I had gratuitously 
brought a false accusation against them, I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will insert this explanation. Thanking you 
in advance for your courtesy, on which I promise to make 
no further demands,—I am, &c., G. A. Henry. 

Clapham Common, 8.W.: Dee. 4, 1899. 


The Late Mr. Henry Vaughan. 


Srr,—I think that your statement respecting the late 
Mr. Henry Vaughan needs a slight alteration in one place. 
You state that he was not a clubman; but your corre- 
spondent would have found him at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club almost every day of his life when he was in 
England had he inquired for him. Mr. Vaughan was 
the father of this club, and devoted to its interests in 
every way. He knew all its history, and was never 
tired of talking of its exhibitions. By the various 
members of the club he was looked upon as the final 
court of appeal upon many questions, as his knowledge 
was not only so varied, but so marvellously accurate. 
As a connoisseur he represented the old school— the 
Bernal school or the Walpole school—and there is 
hardly anyone left to take his place. With regard to 
drawings, either by the old masters or by Turner, Hunt, 
Cox, Constable, or Fielding, all the members of the club 
sat at Henry Vaughan’s feet ; and yet, with all his wonder- 
ful knowledge and accuracy of judgment, he was the most 
modest of men, and was always desirous of hearing the 
opinion of others. He will be sadly missed here, and the 
drawing-room will hardly seem the same without his 
familiar figure. For years he has sat in the same chair, 
and enjoyed evening after evening a cup of tea and an 
eager conversation with his old friends in the club.— 
Iam, &e., G. C. WitiraMson. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club, 

17, Savile-row, W.: Dec. 3, 1899. 


‘“As Idle as a Painted Ship.” 


Srr,—In connexion with the above, I do not think that 
the one utterly wrong and ludicrous line in Coleridge’s 
masterpiece has ever before been pointed out. It is— 
“The steersman’s face by his Jamp gleam’d white.” 
Imagine the expressions that would be used by a British 
mariner told to take his trick at the helm of a motionless 
vessel !—I am, &c., 

Bangor, N. Wales: 

Dec. 2, 1899, 


Tuomas PINKERTON. 
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Dr. Johnson and Shakespeare, 


Sir,—A few weeks ago you offered a prize of one guinea 
to the reader who sent you the finest scene, in a few lines, 
from any English poet. The prize was awarded to a 
gentleman who sent up the description of Dover Cliff from 
“ King Lear.” But Dr. Johnson would have challenged 
your decision, as you may see from the following extract 
taken from ‘‘ Boswell” : 

Johnson said that the description of the temple in ‘‘ The 
Mourning Bride” was the finest poetical he had 
ever reat; he recollected none in Shakespeare equal 
to it. . . . Someone mentioned the description of 
Dover Cliff.—Jvuhnson: ‘‘ No, sir; it should be all precipice 
—all va uum. The crows impede your fall. The diminished 
appearance of the boats and other circumstances are all 
very good description; but do not impress the mind at 
once with the horrible idea of immense height. The im- 
pression is divided; you pass on by computation from one 
stage of the tremendous space to another. Had the girl 
in ‘The Mourning Bride’ said she could not cast her shoe 
to the top of one of the pillars in the temple, it would not 
have aided the idea, but weakened it.” 

The passage preferred by Johnson runs : 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and unmovable, 

Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight. 

Although we no longer take Johnson seriously as a critic, 
yet I thought his choice might be of interest to some of 
your readers.—I am, &c., J. W. Feaver. 

South Norwood : Dec. 5, 1899. 


(Mr. Feaver’s criticism is interesting, and we are glad 
to have it; but he misses the point of our competition. 
Our competitors were not asked to supply the finest scene 
in eight lines, but the most vivid pictorial passage. Dr. 
Johnson’s remarks do not impair the vivid pictorial quality 
of Shakespeare’s description of the prospect froin the cliff. 
—Ebp. Acapemy. | 





Our Prize Competitions. 
Result of No. 11 (New Series). 


In response to our requests for abstracts of imaginary newly- 
discovered Christmas stories by Charles Dickens, we have received 
several interesting replies. The best we think to be this, by Mr. 
S. Wellwood, Merrylea Park, Cathcart : 


I have just read Zhe Cropplestwws, a Christmas story without a 
single ghost, by Charles Dickens. Roger Cropplestow is ayoung man 
of fortune, whose father gradually becomes a victim to the hallu- 
cination that his wealth has dwindled to a few hundred pounds, and 
actually insists upon starting a small haberdashery business in 
Ribbon-lane. Crinkle, the family lawyer—esnuffy and sagacious, 
with head on one side and, to balance matters, nose on the other— 
advises Roger to humour the old man, who sleeps in the back shop. 
Roger, who is a trifle rollicking, but a good soul, gives a bachelor 
party toa select company of bosom friends on Christmas evening. 
By the way, what a fine old crusted piece of Dickensian character- 
ication is Bunderby, the footman, with his ponderous “Sir, Mr. 
Roger is in—Mr. Roger is in, sir’’; and bis stockings “so full of 
his calves that they seemed at a tual bursting-point !” 
Delightful, also, is the elegant Mr. Swick, butler, epigrammatist 
and master of metaphors, in love with the cook, who bears the 
lovely patronymic of Violet Squiggs. “To say Violet,” says Mr. 
Swick, “is to put the tongue in ’eaven; and Squiggs—why, that 
rounds it hoff like a tail toa kite!” In the height of the evening 
Bunderby whispers in Roger’s ear, “ Sir, there's a hold ragged man 
at the door, sir ; and I rayther think, sir, he’s your—ahem—father, 
sir.” Roger, excusing himself, goes out, meets his father, and con- 
ducts him to a distant room. “I drew thirty shillings to-day, my 
boy,”’ chuckles the old man. “Thirty shillings,eh! Look a bit of 
a pauper, eh !—-not come to that yet, though. I put on these old 
things to be able to buy remnants cheap—ha! ha! Wasn’tcharged 
for my appearance—ha !—heavens ! wes that a champagne cork? 
We're ruined—we’re ruined!” and he sinks intoa chair with a most 
pathetic melancholy. Then his eyes light on a picture on the wall 
—his wife’s portrait. By chance are in her room, left un- 
touched after her death, since when he had not crossed its threshold 
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At first he gazes at the image of the dead lady with childish 
curiosity, then with swiftly gathering memories, till at last he 
comes to himself, and, with a sob, turns and shakes hands with his 
son. Roger, with delight and tears in his eyes, pushes his father 
into the supper room, rags and all, and—‘never was Christmas 
party like it! ”. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Wellwood transgresses our rule 
limiting the abstract to 250 words. We therefore award the prize 
to Mr. Arthur S. Megaw, The Prairie, Holy wood, co. Down, for the 
following : 


I have been reading Goodwill. It is delightful—a Christmas © 


story with the old Christmas spirit, and told as only Dickens could 
tell it. These new acquaintances are old friends of mine already. 
First, there is Mr. Fizziekins—always merry, in spite of his afflic- 
tion : a dreadfully enlarged foot. It is always brimming over with 
good humour. He is generous to a fault. We are shocked, but 
not surprised, when we see how he is victimised by that fascinating 
rascal, Captain Fitzbattleaxe. One can’t help liking Mrs. Partridge 
(plump and rosy and indefatigable), but [ do think she might have 
been less hard on poor Anna Maria. Still, in spite of her arrange- 
ments (she is always “ making arrangements”), she could not pre- 
vent Anna Maria marrying Tom Smiley. And with what art does 
she pretend she had been in favour of Tom all the time! And then 
the Christmas party! With what good things is the table heape ! 
What singing of songs and cracking of jokes! How pretty Anna 
Maria looks! How imperious and comfortable Mrs. Partridge! 
How proud she is of her “arrangements”! Old Fizzlekins posi- 
tively bubbles over with good humour. How infectious is their 
happiness! Even Silas Juniper forgets his sombre trade of low 
comedy, and his wrinkled and weatherbeaten countenance relaxes 
and beams with joy. How pleased we are to be present at the 
party ! 
Other abstracts follow : 


I think The Spirit of the Steeple is a capital little Christmas 
story. I like the weird description in the first chapter of the stern, 
disappoiated old man Croatch, wandering about on that Christmas 
eve at midnight, restless and unhappy, thinking he hears the voice 
of his banished son calling to him from the steeple, and followed 
by his faithful clerk, Wornum, trembling ani fearful. Is not the 
Christmas dinner at the Nucklemoons delightful? What merri- 
ment when the guests find considerable difficulty in squeezing into 
the dining-room, and honest, cheery Tom Nucklemoon declares that 
there is plenty of room—too much, in fact; and Mr. Frodlock and 
Frank Podgreen share a chair between them; and several little 
Nucklemoons are tucked under the sideboard ; and plump Mrs 
Nuacklemoon, in pink ribbons, sits glowing with pleasure as ’Melia 
Crabbe comes in, with flushed cheeks and creaking shoes, staggering 
under the weight of the hugest of puddings! What screams of 
delight from the small Nucklemoons! Even old Sharples, the 
lawyer, forgets to snarl, and pours out another glass of sherry for 
Mrs. Melldew. But the reconciliation between old Croatch and his 
son is perhaps Dickens at his best. So skilfully is this scene penned 
that it seems the most likely thing in the world that father and son 
should meet on that Christmas morning in the churchyard under 
the shadow of the steeple, that all should be forgiven, and that in 
consequence everyone should be made happier. especially the faith- 
ful Wornum, [E. S. H., Bradford ] 


Of course this little story appears as “ born out of due time.’”’ Yet 
if you can accept the good old. Dickens convention it will set 
you glowing and tingling with contentment for at least two hours. 
Chirky is a distinct gain to the Dickens portrait-gallery. He is a 
knife-grinder by profession, and an incarnation of every social 
virtue by creation of the Master; a richly humorous, keen, ani 
genial old mannikin. His quaintly-decorated machine carries this 
emblem, painted by his own hand: “Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a 
man shapeneth the countenance of his friend.” Read the scenes be- 
tween Chirky and the Squire in Chapter II. The grim old precisian 
succumbs to the knife-grinder's mellow friendliness, though at first 
hard and cold as his own razors, the grinding of which he watches 
from his study window. He confesses his horror of Christmas ever 
since his son and daughter left home five years ago. Chirky ex- 
pounds to him the virtues of the “‘i'e of kindness,” the cure for all 
domestic and social ills, “Get ’em homes, and try ’em wiv ile, 
squire, try em wiv ile.” Sukey Pattersnip, the old servant to whom 
the squire has given notice a hundred times—‘‘and no notice took, 
nor yet will be,” she boasts triumphantly—is also a true Dickens 
creation. You will enjoy the description of Chirky’s leisurely tour 
through the wonderful country scenes in the crisp December weather. 
How excellently Dickens does that sort of thing. And the dashes 
of b yee here and there: the encounter with the poor old couple, 
both insane, huddling together iu the hedge to escape the keepers on 
their track ; or the story that Matilda tells Chirky in the ruined 
church, kneeling where she knelt with her husband thirty years 
before. These characteristic incidents almost draw tears, wrong- 
headed as the sentiment may be, Of course you guess that Chirky, 
in his wanderings, is the deus ex machind who turns the hearts of 
fathers to their children, aud of children to their fathers, and sends 
everyone home in time for the Christmas dinner. How they do eat, 
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shades of Cockle and Beecham! But why should he die in the 
hospital on Christmas Day of all days? By all means read Zhe 
Wayside Friend. [G. R. @, Stoke-on-Trent | 


Replies received also from :—T. E. 0., Brighton ; C. B , Hanwell ; 
B. M., Birmingham; T. H. K., Wallasey; A. G. 0., Newcastle ; 
E. E. H., Clifton; A. B., Isleworth; F. M.. Sheffield; C. A., 
Chelsea ; T. C., Buxted; F. G. G., London ; G. H., Didsbury. 


Competition No. 12 (New Series). 


Tw another part of this number will be found an announcement 
referring to the manner in which the ACADEMY proposes this year 
to make its annual award of one hundred and fifty guineas. In- 
stead of dividing it into two or three sums to be given to authors of 
notable books, it will be apportioned into smaller sums of twenty- 
five guineas, for the encouragement of young writers, the money to 
go to successful competitors in six literary exercises, The character 
of those six exercises is already practically settled, but we think it 
would be interesting to have the sense of our readers on the matter 
as well, and, therefore, we offer our guinea prize this week to the 
competitor who sends us the best list of six literary tasks to set 
before the young authors whom we wish to encourage. As much 
variety as possible should be striven for, but in selecting subjects 
it should be borne in mind that we are setting a top limit of 2,000 
words to all competitors. The literary exercises, therefore, should 
be those which can be properly performed within that space. 





RULES. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The AcaDEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, December 12. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 708 or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than oue 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given : 
we cannot consider anonymous answers. 


New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


SoLomMon AND SoLomonic LITERATURE. 
By MoncurE D. Conway. 


A CLEVER and original study of Solomon and the ‘ Solo- 
monic legend.” ‘‘There is a vast Solomon mythology in 
Palestine, Abyssinia, Arabia, Persia, India, and Europe; the 
myths and legends concerning the traditional Wisest Man are 
various, and merit a comparative study they have not yet 
received.” This book is an essay in that study. (Kegan 
Paul. 6s.) 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. By G. MASPERO. 


WE have here the third volume of Prof. Maspero’s work, The 
History of the Ancient Peoples of the Classic East. It brings 
down the history of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Media, 
&c., to the conquests of Alexander the Great. Among other 
things of interest to Bible students, it deals with the circum- 
stances attending the captivities of Israel and Jujah, and 
throws much light on the historic references in the Prophets. 
(S.P.C.K. 25s.) 


AMONG ENGLISH HEDGEROWS. By Cuiirron JOHNSON. 


THESE sketches of rural life are allied in feeling to Washington 
Irving’s Sketch Book, and the photographs which illus'rate 
them are selected with the true American eye for English 
beauty. They are charming. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Luca SIGNORELLI. By Maup CrvurrwELu. 


Tuts story is carried out on the literary lines, and with the 
usual equipments of the series of ‘‘Great Masters in Painting 
and Sculpture” to which it belongs. ‘‘ Nothing trivial or in- 
significant enters into his perception of life,”’ says the author, 
summing up Signorelli’s qualities. (Bell.) 


THE New EVANGELISM. By Henry DRUMMOND. 


THESE seven p+pers have been found among the late Prof. 
Henry Drummond’s MSS. In a few cases portions of 
an MS. are missing, and such omissions are shown by 
asterisks. ‘‘What is the new Evangelism?” asks Prof. 
Drummond; and answers it characteristically: ‘I do not 
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JUST PUBLIGHED. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £1 4s. net. 


A MANUAL of COACHING. 


By FAIRMAN ROGERS. 
With 36 Full-Page Illastrations and 183 Engravings in the Text. 


“A singularly usefal and complete book on coaching...... A great deal of 
information, which one does not always find in books on driving, will be dis- 
covered by the careful reader.”— The Field. 

** May be confidently recommended to the notice of every one desiring to 
acquire sound knowledge of the subject.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

**Nothing could be clearer nor more concise than the way in which the 
author has done his work, which, in general arrangement and carr} ing out, is 
beyond praise.” Whitehall Review. 

“The subject has been taken up by an expert and ar enthusiast, and 
admirably handled......0f the get-up of the book one can hardly speak too 
highly.”’—Stable and Kennel. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Edited by 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, LL.D. 
Being the Twelfth Volume of 
A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, 


“Every instalment is of great value, and complete as regards the play 
treated.’”’—Atheneum. 


“For text, illus'ration, commentary, and criticism, it leaves nothing to be 
desired.’’— Blackwood. 


“* ach succeeding volume of this noble work adds to our gratification and 
delight.”"—Notes and Queries. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE WONDERS of MODERN 
MECHANISM. 


A Resume of Progress in Mechanical, Physical, and 
Engineering Science at the Dawn of the 
Twentieth Century. 


By CHARLES HENRY COCHRANE. 
Profusely Illustrated, 


** A succinct, easily intelligible, and scientifically accurate account of recent 
progress.” — The T'imes, 


“The information given is quite up to date.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Will be read with the greatest interest by every one.” —Knowledge. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FROM SCHOOL to BATTLEFIELD 


A STORY OF THE WAR DAYS. 


By Capt. C. KING. 
With Illustrations and Vignettes. 


“Many will read with pleasure the lively and entertaining story.” 
Army and Navy Gazette. 


“The scenes both at school and on the battlefield are excellent.” 
Standard. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
36, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 





| know what the new Evangelism is, and it is because I do not 


know that I wrote this paper.’”’ The subjects of other papers 
are: ‘Spiritual Diagnosis,” ‘Survival of the Fittest,” ‘‘ The 


Third Kingdom,” &c. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


THE ScreNnTIFIC BAsis OF MORALITY. By G. Gore. 


Mr. Gore attempts ‘‘ to place the subject of human conduct 
upon a comprehensive scientific basis.”” It is a constructive 
denial of such an assumption as Mr. W. H. Mallock’s in Js Life 
Worth Living ?—‘‘The world of morals is as distinct from the 
world of science as a wine from the cup which holds it.’’ For 
his motto the author takes the couplet [his own ?]: 

When all is known, and all is understood, 
Mankind will see, whatever is is good. 


(Sonnenschein. 10s. 6d. net.) 
MopeErN SPAIN, 1788-1898. By Martin A. 8S. Hume. 


Tuts is the fifty-third volume in the ‘‘ Story of the Nations ” 
series. Mr. Hume, an admitted authority on Spain, reviews 
the history of the country from 1788-1898, thus including the 
loss of Cuba and the Philippines. ‘‘ It may be that the loss of 
her vast ions will prove a blessing in disguise to the 
Niobe of nations.” (Unwin. 53.) 


THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. By PETER BECKFORD. 


THE first edition was published in 1781. ‘‘ There had 
been no text-book on hunting previous to its appearance, and 
there has been nothing to rival it since,” says Mr. J. Otho 
Paget, the editor of this handsome reprint. With modern type 
and excellent illustrations, the book is sure of renewed popu- 
larity. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


THE LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
By THE Ricut Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 
A COMPANION biography to Captain Mahan’s Life of Nelson. 
It aims to be an impartial review of the whole of Welling- 
ton’s career. Turning, out of curiosity, to Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s account of Waterloo, our eye is pleased by this: ‘‘ Shortly 
after eleven o’clock, ccils of white smoke surge out from the 
French left, and a mighty roar crashed along the dark hedge of 
war. The British batteries on the allied right made sonorous 
response ; the ominous sound rolled as far as Walhain, sixteen 
miles to the east, where Grouchy, having finished a leisurely 
breakfast, was dallying with a dish of strawberries.” The best 
of maps and illustrations are among the equipments of these 
two fine volumes. (Sampson Low.) 


Tue Kines’ Lyrics. SELECTED BY FiTzRoY CARRINGTON. 


A DAINTY and delightfully produced sheaf of the lyrical poems 
of the reigns of James I. and Charles I. The poems are 
printed ——— of contemporary pattern, and are embellished 
wt) reproductions of old portraits. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


SrpE-Licuts on Souta AFRICA. 
By Mrs. Roy DEVEREUX. 


To have been to South Africa is the principal qualification for 
authorship just now; but Mrs. Roy Devereux has others. She 
went to South Africa to escape insomnia. ‘‘ I wanted to touch 
the hands of strangers, and to feel the wind of the desert in 
my face.” These impressions and observations are vivacious 
reading. (Sampson Low.) 

British CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. By Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 


SEVEN studies: Mr. Watts, Sir John Everett Millais, Lord 
Leighton, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Mr. Orchardson, Sir L. 
Alma-Tadema, and Sir Edward J. Poynter. ‘‘ Each study is a 
separate one, in which the artist is treated, as far as possible, in 
relation to his own aims and achievements, without comparison, 
odious or other, with his fellows.” (Heinemann.) 


HEALTH ABROAD. EpITED By EpmMuND HosnovusE, M.D. 


‘‘Tr cannot be too strongly impressed on the reader that this 
work is not intended to obviate the necessity of seeking medical 
aid.”” Just so. The book is a handy guide for the invalid, in 
which he may learn when to go to Cairo, why not to go to 
Chili, and what is the mean maximum temperature of Wage- 
naar’s Kraal. A useful book, written by experts. (Smith, 
Elder & Co. 6s.) 





*," Owing to extreme pressure on our space the list of further 
books received is held over. 
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JARROLD & SONS. 


MAURUS JOKAI’3 NEW NOVEL. 
FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD EDITIONS 
EXHAUSTED, FOURTH EDITION NOW RB@ADY: 


THE POOR PLUTOGRATS. 


By MAURUS JOKAIL, Author of “The Green 
Book,” ** he Nameless Castle,” &c. 68 
Finst Review. 
“ For sheer vigour of dramatic incident and vivid excitement 


there is not one of Jokai’s tales that cin beat this. In all the 
qualities which make Jokai’s wild Hungarian gevius unique, 





this weird and lurid story is supreme.”—Pall Mail G 


A FAMOUS MUSICAL ROMANCE. 


THE TONE KING. 
A ROMANCE OF TH LIFE OF MOZART. 
By HERIBERT RAU. Translated by JULIA 
E.8. RAE. With fine Photogravure after Jiiger’s 
portrait of Mozart. €s. 


First Reviews. 


The Daily Telegraph says : *‘ He was the wonder of the world, 
and the narrative of his achievements, deftly built up to com- 
pletenes; by Mr. Rau, is delightful reading throughout.” 

“ An admirable picture is given of Mozart's character and 
works, his surroundings, and the period in which he lived. 
The descriptions of his music are those of an enthusiast.” 

Scotsman. 


CURTIS YORKE’S NEW POPULAR NOVEL. 


JOCELYN ERROL. 
By CURTIS YORK. With fine Photogravure. 
6s, Author of “Once,” “A Romance of Modern 
London,” &c. 
A story from familiar types of the society of to-day. 


JUST PUBLISHED. BY LESLIE KEITH. 


WAYFARERS ALL. 6s. 
By LESLIE K&ITH, Author of *‘ Lisbeth,” “ My 
Bonnie Lady,” &c. 
“The several characters are deftly Sum, he influence of 


the gentle nature of Ruth is traced with masterly skill. 
Aberdeen Free 


FRED WISHAW’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE STORY OF A PERILOUS QUEST IN 
RUSSIA, 


CALLED BACK TO TSARLAND. 6s. 
By FRED WHISHAW, Author of “A Boyar of 
the Terrible,” ** Clutterbuck’s Treasure,” &c. 

“The plot is contrived so as to form a series of exciting and 
astonishing situations.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


A FASCINATING ROMANCE OF QUEBEC. 


THE GOLDEN DOG. 
By WILLIAM KIRBY, F.R.S.C. 6s. 

_“ A powerful romance of love, intrigue, and adventure in the 
time of Louis XV. and Madame Pompadour, when the French 
colonists were LT their great struggle to retain for au 
uvgrateful Court the fairest jewels in the colonial diadem of 
Fraoce.”—Boston Herald. 

“The book is so fascinating that there are few who will not 
read it from cover to cover once they have taken it on hand.” 
New York Herald. 


A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY. 


THE GLORY AND 
SORROW OF NORWICH. 


By M. M. BLAKE, Author of “The Blues and the 

Biigands,” *‘ Siege of Norwich Castle,” &c. Wlth 

10 Illustrations by the Author, 3s. 6d. 
_“Admirably told, historically accurate, and throws much 
light on the social condition of a period over which distances 
and feats of arms have cast a dazzling halo. It is the beau 
ideal of a tale wh‘ch interests so strongly that its instruction 
is asi .T jlated 4 ly ” vas) i) ait 





THE “MORNING POST” 
SPECIAL COMMISSIONER’S NEW 
ON AGRICULTURE. 


THE REVIVAL OF 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 


By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, Author of “ The 
Rural Exodus,” &c. 3s. 6d, 

Coun’ry Life says: “A remarkably acute and thorough book- 
No subject could be conceived more absolutely and unquesti 
ably in our scope, and there are few men better qualified to 
deal with it than Mr. Anderson Graham, the articles being 
sound and full of thought and suggestion.” 

The Academy says: *‘ An interesting, informing, and sugges- 
Seve Seem. also refreshinzly up-to-date and essentially practical 
in its aims.” 


A New Illustrated and specially interesting 
Catalogue will be sent post free on 
application. 


London : JARROLD & SONS, 
10 and 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 


BOOK 














JOHN LANE’S LIST. 





First Edition exhausted on day of publication. Second Edition Now Ready. 
PAOLO & FRANCHESCA. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“Quotations and summaries of argament can give no adequate conception of the 
sustained movement and imaginative vitality of a work like this. Let us only rejoice that we have 
among us a young poet ca a of such work, and hope that it may be the earnest of much more of 
eyual qual.ty to come,”’—Me, Stongy Coxtvin, in Nineteenth Century. : ais 

** No one who reads lines like these can have any doubt that we possess in Mr. Stephen Phillips 
one who redeems our age from its compa: ative barrenness in the higher realms of poetry. 

Ma, W. L. Covurtwey, in Daily Pelegress. 

‘This play is a remarkable achievement, both as a’whole and in its parts. It abounds in utiful 
passages and beautiful ptrases. A man who can write like this is clearly a force to be reckoned 


with.”’—Zne W estminsier Gazetle. 
UNIFORM WITH 


POEMS By Stephen Phillips. Containing ‘‘ Christ in Hades” and 


** Marpersu.”” 
Mr. Witt1am Warson, in the Fortnightly, says: “In ‘Marpessa’ he has demonstrated what 


‘ ’ 
I shoutd hardly have tuoaght demonstrab e—that another poem can be fiver than ‘ Uhrist in Hades. 
I had long believed, and my belief was shared by not a tew, that the poesic possibilities of classic 
myto were exhausted, yet tLe youngest of our poets takes this ancient story and makes it newly 
beautiful, kinales it into tremulous life, clothes 1t with the mystery of interwoven delight and pain, 


and in the best sense keeps it classic all the while,” 
Lhe Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 9s. net, or separately 48. 6d. net each. 
IN CAP and BELLS: a Book of Verses. By Owen Seaman, Autho 
of “The B ttle of the Bays,” Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 5 
ae BTiS ILLUSTRATED 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. With an Introduction by Arthur 


CHRISTUPHER BENSON, and upwards of 70 Mlustrations and a Cover Design by Henry 
Ospovat. Crown 8vo, bound in buckram, gilt top, 6s. net, ee 
By Gilbert White. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. 
Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Iliustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. 
Uniform with “ Walton's Angler.” Fecap. 4t0, 568 pages, bound in buckram, 21s, net. 


OUTSIDE the GARDEN. By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). 


With 10 Foll-Page, 25 smaller Illustrations, and a Cover Design by Edmund H. New. 
Uniform witu * [In the Garden of Peace,” by the same Author and Artist. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth Grahame, Author of ‘‘ Dream 
Days,” “Pagan Papers,” &c, With 19 Full-Page Illustrations, numerous Ornaments, and a 
Cover Design by Maxfield Parrish. Pott. 4to, 6s, net. 


THE EDUCATION of Mr. PIPP. 80 Full-Page Cartoons, 40 of 


which are hitherto unpublished, uniform with “‘ Sketches and Carcvoons,” “ Drawings,” &c. By 


C. DANA GIBSON. Oblong folio (12 in. by 18 in.), = os 
By Sir Frank Swettenham, 
.C.M.G. Author of ‘‘ Malay Sketches,” “‘ Unaddressed Letters,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE REAL MALAY: Pen Pictures. 
- SECOND IMPRESSION .NOW READY. 
APPRECIATIONS and ADDRESSES. Delivered by Lord Rosebery. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE DECAY of SENSIGILITY, and other Essays and Sketches. By 


STEPHEN GWYNN, Author ot ** The Repentance of a Private Secretary.’”’ 5s, net. 
























































TH« LAND of CONTRASTS: a Briton’s View of his American Kin. 
By JAMES FULLARTON MOIRHEAD, Author of “ Baedeker’s Handbooks to Great Britain 
and United States.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE EXPANSION of WESTERN IDEALS and the WORLD’S PEACE. 


By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Slade Professor at Cambridge University. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


FOR THE NURSERY. 














’ 

A HUNDRED FABLES of LA FON- ; BLUEBEARD’S PICTURE BOOK 
TAINE With 100 Full-Page [Bustentions, Title- Containing Bluebeard, The Slee pa. San, oe 
Page, Frontispiece, and Cover Design by Percy J. Baby’s Own Alphabet. With En ver 
Billinghurst. Uniform with *‘A Hundred Fables of Titles, and Preface by WALTER C. Cloth 
Zisop.” Feap. 4to, 6s. 4s, 6d. In Parts, separately, 1s. each. 


PIERRETTE: Fairy Stories. B THE OTHER SIDE of the SUN: 
HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE. With 20 Full- Fairy Tales. yp Ratt SHARP. With 8 Fell 
Page Illustrations and Cover Design by Charles nt ustrations and a Cover Design by 
Roodinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. N Syrett. Feap. 4to, 6s, 


THE SUITORS of APRILLE: a Fairy 
Illustra- 


JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES : a Book of EB: a 
Tale. By NORMAN GARSTIN. With 20 Illustra. 


Nonsense Verse. By J. J. BELL. With Illus- 


trations and Cover by Charles Robinson. niform tions a Cover by Charles Rob’ 
with **‘The New Noah’s Ark.” Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With | A CHILD’S PRIMER of NATURAL 








HISTORY. By OLIVER HBEFORD. 


ards of 100 Illustrations and Cover by Herbert 
Sele. Las ~o 4 Illustrations by the Author. 4s. 


Cole. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. oT ree 
THE JUDGMENT of HELEN. By , ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT: an 


: ; “Mr. » H . By FRANK MATHEW, 
ee ot. Defender ot’ the "Vaith.” "The Wood of the 
ram bies, 
THE REALIST : a Modern Romance. 
THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locke, By HERBERT FLOWERDEW, Author of “A 
Author of “ Derelicts,” “ Idols,” &. Celibate’s Wife,” 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


JOHN LANE, Pablisher. The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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‘STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


RE-ISSUE 
Revised and in great part Rewritten, with new 
Illustrations and Maps, 12 vols. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 16s. each. 

“The new issue of ‘Stanford's Compendium of 
Geography and Travel’ is a publication of great 
value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest 
geographical results of travel and research adequately 
treated. Not only is the information accurate, but 
the form in which the work is produced is admirable, 
and English geography may be proud of such a series, 
It is useful for educational purposes and for reference, 
and pleasant to the general reader.’’— Atheneum. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


EUROPE, Vol. I. 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE MAINLAND 
(Excluding the North-West). 
By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A, B.Sc 
With 32 Maps, and over 100 Illustrations, 
The Volumes of the Re issue already published 
are: 


ASIA.—Vol. I. NORTHERN and 
EASTERN ASIA, CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURK- 
ESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, and 
JAPAN. By A. H, KEANE, F.R,G.S. With 8 
Maps and 91 Illastrations, 


ASIA —Vol. Il. SOUTHERN and 


WESTERN ASIA, AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, 
INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, "TURKEY 
IN ASIA, ARABIA, and PERSIA. By A. H. 
KEANE, F.R.G.8, ‘With 7 Maps and 89 Illus- 
trations. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA 


and NEW ZEALAND. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
*-WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With numer- 
ous Maps and Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. MALAYSIA 


and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES, By F. 
H. H, GUILLEMARD, M.D., Author of “The 
Cruise of the Marchesa.” With numerous Maps 
and Illustrations. 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. 
By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author cf ‘‘ Asia” 
in the same Series, “ Eastern Geography,” &c, 
With 9 Mans and 77 Illustrations. 


AFRICA.—Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of ** North 
Africa” in the same Series, ‘‘ Eastern Geography,” 
&c. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. CANADA 
and NEWFOUNDLAND. By SAMUEL 
EDWARD DAWSON, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. 
With 18 Maps and 90 illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA—Vol. II. THE 
UNITED STATES. By HENRY GANNETT, 
Chief Geographer of the United States Geological 
Survey. With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 

“ EUROPE,” Vl. I1., and “S)UTH AND CEN. 

TRAL AMERICA” are in ative preparapion, 


JUST READY. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE EVOLUTION 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch. of the Rise and Progress of Geo- 
graphical Knowledge irom the Earliest 
Times to the First Circumnavigation of 
the Globe. 

BY 
JOHN KEANE. 
With 19 Maps and 7 Illustrations, 


“A short but remarkably comprehensive, well- 
written, and iateresting sketch...... ‘ould not well be 
more vividly and acc .rately presented.” 

The Scotsman, 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
27, Cockspur *t. Charing Cross, S.W. 
Geoosrapher to the Queen. 


London : 
26 and 





MR. HEINEMANN’S XMAS BOOKS. 


ART. 
RUBENS: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By EMILE MICHEL. 


J Wy? BLISABSES LEE. With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations. 2 vols., 
im VO, 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. Critical Studies of the 


Work of Watts, Burne-Jones, Millais, Orchardson, Leighton. ter, and Alma-Tadem:1. By COSMO MONK 
HOUSE. Profusely illustrated from the works of each artist. “J ve » royal 8vo, £1 Is. net. 


THE LIFE and DEATH of MR. BADMAN. By John Bunyan. 


With 12 Full-Page Pictures and 25 Decorative Designs by GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD and LOUIS 
RHEAD. 1 vol., 4to, on imitation hand-made paper, 153. A { 


*,.* Also a Limited Edition of 100 Copies for Great Britain, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, £1 Lis. 6d. net. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By William Nicholson. A Portfolio of 


Portraits of Her Majesty the ay H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Sir Henry I Justice ‘Rudyard 
the Archbishop of Geneeraurs, W . E. Gladstone, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Lord Roberts. r. Whistler Mr. R 
Kipling, Cecil Rhodes, and Prince Bismarek. Each Portrait is lithographed in Colours and moun 

On teed ready Se framing, 15 in. by 164 in. In Portfolio, 2is. net. 


*,* A few sets of the Plates printed from the Uriginal Woodblocks, and hand-coloured by the Artist, £21. 


CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and his Times. By Dr. 


CORRADO RICCI. With 37 Full-P:ge Illustrations, and 190 Illustrations in the Text. 1 vol, £2 2s. net. Also a 
Special Edition on Japanese Vellum, limited to 100 copies, with duplicate Plates on [adiau p per, “£12 12s. net. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. The Artist, the Philosopher, the 


Scholar. By EUGENE MUNTZ. With 298 Lilustrations. 2 vols., £2 2s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY ANDO HISTORY. 
THE LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN DONNE (Dean of St. Paul’s). 


Now for the first time Revised and Collected By. EDMUND GOSSE, Hon. M.A., te od College, Cambridge, Hon. 
LL D. of the University of St. Andrews. With Portraits and han — Ry 3 “D vole, Séa. 


THE MEMOIRS of VICTOR HUGO. With a Preface by Paul 


MEURICE. Translated by JOHN W. HARDING. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE TRANSVAAL from WITHIN: a Private Record of Public 


J. FITZPATRICK, Author of **The Outspan.” With Index. 1 vol., 10s. net 
me. oy " (Sixth Reprint, completing 20,000 Copies. 


UNDER QUEEN and KHEDIVE: the Autobiography of an Anglo- 


Egyptian Official. By Sir WALTER MIEVILLE, K.C.M.G. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE VERSAILLES HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Translated and Arranged by [pons = PRESCOTT WORMELEY, and illustrated with over 96 Photogravures. 


8 vols., demy 8vo, £7 7s. net, or separa 
MEMOIRS of the DUC de SAINT-SIMON ;| THE CORRESPONDENCE of MADAME, 
PRINCESS et eB ay of the REGENT, of 


on the i of Louis XIV. and the Regency. 4 vols, 
£3 138. 6d. n the DUCHESSE DE GNE, and of MADAME 
DE MAINTENON, 1 vol., 2is. net. 


THE PRINCE de LIGNE. His Memoirs, | 
‘THE BOOK of ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES. 


Letters, and Miscellaneous Papers. With Introduction 
Madame 
By the Abbé DE BRANTOME. 1 vol., 21s. net. 





and Preface 'y C.-A. SAINTE-BEUVE and 
STAEL-HOLS EIN. Illustrated with Portraits from the 
Originals. In 2 vols,, £2 23. net. 


TWO BOOKS FOR VANITY FAIR. 
A HISTORY OF DANCING. From ithe FASHION IN PARIS. The Various 


Farliest “—> our Own Times. By GASTON VUUL Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897. By OCTAVE 


1 trated. 
yy le UZANNE. Profusely illustrated. 1 vol., 36s. 





1 vol., cloth, 36s. net., or ny 


TWO NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 5s. EACH. 
MOTHER DUCK’S CHILDREN. A} THE SQUARE BOOK of ANIMALS. 


Coloured Picture Book, By “GUGU” (The Countess} WAGUIAM NICHULSON. 
Rasponi). With Verses. 12s, 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
UNIFORM and COMPLETE EDITION of the NOVELS of IVAN 


TURGENEV. Trauslated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 15 vols. Cloth, 3s. net each ; or Two Guineas net the Set. 


THEY THAT WALK in DARKNESS. By| THE SLAVE, A Romance. By Robert 
68. 


L ZANGWILL. HICHENS. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By I.| THE LION andthe UNICORN, and Other 
ZANGWILL. 6s. Stories. By R. HARDING DAVIS. Illustrated. 6s. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. By Stephen Crane. CHINATOWN STORIES. By Cc. B. 
= FERNALD. 
DARTNELL. By Benjamin Swift, x 


Author of “Nancy Noon,” Cloth, 3s. net. ; paper, 23. 6d. 
net. (Pioneer Series.) 


By 
With Rhymes by ARTHUR 
Edition on Japanese Vellum 





MAMMON andCo. By E. F. Benson. 6s. 


cond Impress on, 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 
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Price 2s. 6d., or cloth giit, gilt edges, 5s. 


The Academy. 


Japan Paper Edition (limited), 12s 6d. net. 


E ART ANNUAL FOR 1899 


(Being the Christmas Number of the“ Art Journal”). 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


PETER GRAHAM, R.A. 


With 3 Full-Page separately-printed Plates—‘‘ Caledonia Stern and Wiid,” “Ribbed and Paled-in by 


Rocks Unscalable and Roaring W: 





aters,” ‘‘Sea-worn Rocks,’’ and over 50 other Illustrations. 


Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 
TES 


“ART JOURNAL” 


VOLUME for 1899. 


With near'y 500 Illustrations and 7 
13 Full-Page Etchings, Photogravures, &c., after Eminent Artists. 
LARGE PREMIUM ETCHING FOR EACH PURCHASER OF THE “ART JOURNAL.” 


WALTER SCOTT'S 


LIST. 





THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. With Illustrations. 


THE HISTORY of the EUROPEAN 


ee By R. F. SCHARFF, B.Sc., Pb.D., 


Deals with the distribution of animals in Europe. 
and the logical conditions which have effected 
that distribution. The author endeavours to show 
tbe nature of the various migrations by which the 
different groups of animals have reached Europe, and 

ially Great Britain, ; 





HELENA AND HERMIA. 


From ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
After 


Sie: B. J. 


POYNTER, 


President of the Royal Academy. 
Specially Painted for the “ Art Journal.”’ 
Each Purchaser of the Art Journal Volume for 1899 is entitled to a large Etching (about doub‘e the 


size of a 
2s., together with Voucher inserted in Volume. 


of the Graphic), by W. HEY DEMANN, of the above subjecr, on receipt by the Publishers of 


Voucher and Remittance to be sent to Publishers before June 30, 1900. 


THE BEST ARTICLES ON ART, THE BEST ART CRITICISMS OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 
IN ONE VOLUME, 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2Js. The same size as the Yearly. Vulume of the Art Journal, but with double 
the number of full-page separately-printed Plates. 


The Cream of the “Art Journal” for the last Fifty Years. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ART, 1849-1899. 


Being Articles and Illustrations Selected from the Art Journal. Edited by D. CROAL THOMSON, 
Kditcr of the Art Journal. With nearly 500 Dlustra ions and 24 Full-Page Steel Engravings, Etchings, 


Pho:ogravures, &c. 





London: H. VIRTUE & COMPANY, Lim1rep, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





‘THINGS I HAVE SEEN IN 


WAR. Leaves from the of a War Correspond- 
ent. By IRVING MONTAGU. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“Most exciting incidents . . . described wih 
: all the vivacity to be expected from an old campaigner 
fighting his battles again.” —Zeho. 


THE SHIP: HER STORY. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 50 Illustrations by 
H. ©. Seppings Wright. Small 4to, cloth, gilt 


top, 6s, 
“Mr. Clark Russell's fatcinating sea stories have an 
equally fascinating supplement in this ‘Stury of the 
Ship.’ ”’*—Spectator. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 
« By W. C. MORROW. With 106 Illustrations by 
E. CUCUEL. Small 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“On the whole, Mr. Morrow will be found eo com- 
petent a cicerone, that it will ba the fault of his 
readers if they are not entertained. From the time 
_he welcomes them in his typical studio till they 
behold him sprinting for his life at the conclusion of a 
little adventure at Montmartre, he does not give 
them a dull moment.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘LONDON SOUVENIRS: An 
Antiquary’s Note Book. By C. W. HECKE- 
THORN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

. "We know of no more delightful or fasc’natiog 

hobby than collecting books dealing with Loudon 

and London life . , . Mr. Heckethorn is a moat 
agreeable companion, garrulous, but never tiresome 
or dull.”"—Daily Chronicle. : 


« 





THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVE.S. 
THE SIREN’G WEB. A Romance of London 
Society. By ANNIE THOMAS, 

FLORIDA ENCHANTMENT. By A. CLAVER- 
ING GUNTER, Author of * Mr, Barnes of New 
York.” 

THE GOLDEN IDOL. By J. E. MUDDOCK, 


TALES OF TERROR, By DICK DONOVAN, 

















8/X-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir 
WALTER BESANT. FIFTH EDITION. With8 
Illustrations by Fred Pegram. 

“A bewitching creature, all smiles and laces.”— 

Daily Telegraph, 

*** The Orange Girl’ is a delightful heroine . 
a most fascinating creature.’’— Vanity Fair, 

‘The story is admirable. This brilliant young girl 
begins life as a beauty of St. Giles’s . . . and might 
have ended as a beautyofSt.James’s . . . Sheisa 
delightful and charming creature."—Daily Chronicle, 


TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. 


With Six Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 
** There is much cleverness in the brightly-told tale. 
‘Terence’ is like the conversation of a good 
talker . . . wiusome, sparkling, and amusing from 
the verve and gaiety of the narrator. The illustrations 
by Mr. Sidney Paget are pleasing.""— Atheneum, 


MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By 
— ST. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of 
« A well-told and interesting story.”— Gentlewoman. 


A CRIMSON CRIME. By George 
MANVILLE FENN. Second Edition. 


|AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. 


MEADE. 


EUREKA. By Owen Hall, Author 
of “* The Track of a Storm,” 


‘UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. Third Edition. 


THE WEB OF FATE. ByT. W. 
SPEIGHT, Author of ‘‘The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke.” (furming “THE GENTLEMAN’s 
ANNUAL”.) Demy 8vo, 1s, 

“There is pienty of incident, with some excellent 
character-drawing. Mr. Speight has succeeded in con- 
coctinga story that holds the reader's attention to the 
last page.”’—Literary World, 








London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Mar‘in’s Lane, W.%, 





Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. With about 200 


Illustrations, 


THE RACES of MAN: a Sketch 


of Ethnography and Anthropology. By J. 
DENIKER. 


This important volume attempts to present a sum- 

of all the facts of anthropology in the light of 

the latest investigations. The first part of the book 

descrihes tbe physical and psychic characteristics of 

man throughout the world and in every stage of civi- 

ligation, while the last part discusses the races into 
which mankind may be divided. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. With Diagrams. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY of RELIGION. 
By Prof. STARBUCK, Stanford University, 
California. With an Introduction by Pro!. 
WILLIAM JAMES, of Harvard University. 

The author of this book deals for the first time in a 
scientific (though sympathetic) manner with the facts 
of religious life. He shows that conversion and the 
other stages of religious development may be brougbt 
into line with the biological facts of life. His work 
is founded on precise information derived from a 
large number of people, and is of special interest to 
teachers and ministers of religion, 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Crown 8v9, cloth elegant, gilt top, price 1s. 6d. 
per vol, 


WALTON’S LIVES. Edited, with 


an Introduction, by CHARLES HILL DICK. 








RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by W. G. HUTCHI.- 
SON, Translator of ‘The Life of Jesus” and 
“ Poetry of the Celtic Races.” 





THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


Square 8vo, cut and uncut edges, 1s. per vol. Also 
“Gravure” Edition, in rich art linen binding, each 
volume with’ Portrait or other Frontispiece 1 
Photogravure, 2s, per volume, 


NEW VOLUMES. 


| NAVAL SONGS, and other SONGS 


and BALLADS of SEA LIFE. Selected, with an 
Introductory Note, by FRANK RINDER. 


Vol. I.—LYRICS and POEMS, with 
MAUD and IN MEMORIAM, By ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON. With Biographical Intro- 
duction by ELIZABETH A, SHARP, 


Vol. IL—THE PRINCESS, ENG- 
LISH IDYLS, LOCKSLEY HALL, and POEMS 
and LYRICS. By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, 
With Introduction by ELIZABETH A, SHARP, 





London: WALTER SCOTT, Ltd., 
. Paternoster Square, 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’ LIST. 
LAMB AND HAZLITT: Further Letters 
HAZLIEE ‘Ores 


up —piiches. aie Cc. 
mien an 4s. 6d wt Pebuihed 


ight on ‘x > 

of grand’ on his literary and 

other friendships 8 sufficien ently jaa “justified 1 in ti this volume, which 
treasure trove. y Chronicle. 


is full of 
Their Lives, 





THE LAMBS : their 
Friends, and their ir Correspondence. 
New Material. By W.C. HAZLITT. Crown 8vo, 6s. -— 


“Ani t tribution of indetalt ble explorer to 
nim con ion of an able 
Semana decane literary society.”. ~= Speaker. 


THE, WIND AMONG THE REEDS. 
With Cover Design by Althea Gyles. 

a a4 } Ny 38. nan net. 
“The dreams of a poet of a poet who loves the 
twiliens better than eahine, and dim "eed forms better 
than the loveliest ever chiselled out of le, or moulded 


in flesh: what he sings of is the ‘se ~-. of mystery in things 
that haunts overpowers the mind to the exclusion of 
human fee! ° 


of more 
It has the most beautiful cover that 
we have ever seen on any modern book.”—Spectator. 

By HENRY 


THE ISLAND RACE. 
WBOLT. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Third Thousand. 
** OF the Forty Poems in this Volume, twelve appeared it 


“ Admirals All,” now ia a Sixteenth Edition. 

“Not without a touc trepidation did we open Mr 
Newbolt’s second < . Could he keep up to the 
high standard of ration and accomplishment set in hi» 
S-y—~ & Admirals Al " There had not nm wanting critics 

redict that Mr. Newbolt, like the Adm song, 
‘said ereded and that ng more could be expecte: 
him. - ‘The I et us say at once, puts the 


ap t be 
Searcely a poem of the whole forty is - A, its not 
of metrical charm, its memorable line or stansa.” 4 


Daily Chronicle. 
AN ALPHABET. With Rhymes anc 


pe By ALICE M. HORTON, rial 16mo, 
Thousand, 


Ay: 
“Few chtldisen's books are in such absolut th 4 
the omnes needs ofa child, The pictures emp cevely aon Ms 
malya a ha poy tasalay: ton fa the = = display aot 

harp of shud ~ py attitudes but also great promise of the 
black and white style.” 


2 werpool Me 
“ Miss Horton has an unerring instinct for the beautiful 
in flowing line, and her child faces are very sweet and win- 
nipg. As for her quaint — they are so eminently 
suitable - te little 5 ones, that I may be. permitted the indis- 
cretion o nyins that Mr. Wilson Hallett, the wonderful 
child’ mimic, secured a copy for use in his en ment 
among the children whom he understands so well aP 


Lonpow: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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New a. and Important Work. 
The Ceremonial of the Ree Church. 


y the Rey. Auth - of 
Ceeholie Rel Iziow” Pie A hak aan 3s. net. 
CONTENTS. 

PART FIRST. Thy MORAL PRINCIPLES OF RELI- 
GIOUS: CEREMONIAL: —i. Intzoduction. 2. e soot 
of Ceremonial. . The Relation of Speman a1 Cos 
4. The Relation of Ceremonial to Devotion and C 

A 8 ND.—THE REGULATION OF. “ENGLISH 
CEREMONIAL I. and 2. The Principles of English — 
3. woe iGgation of Ancient Gears, a fhe © 
Rubric. 5. The Canons of the En lish ¢ Church. 

me ART THIRD. mun NTS AND CER REMONTES OF 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH :—1. Ornaments of the Church in 
detai! -, BR Vesturee of the Ministers in detail. 2, Ceremonies 


blish belie hi h 
felt ‘need of ‘eimple yet "echolat) 7 treatin, oper the a: 
appeal throughout is to authoritative i yt, — 
Father Damien: and other Verses. B 
Mrs. Cis G, Ra may , With a ey by the Most 
Rev. William of Armagh. Feap. 
8vo, 96 pp. Clotis boards, YX 
The Children's Seater Text Book, 


Edited and Arranged by C. M. K. and E, 8, L. With Fifteen 








Fine half- ‘ee Tilu strations of Sacred Subjects. Printed 
in red and black. Super poset, 32mo, Cloth 2s, net. 
Cheap Edition, Is. éd. net. 


This c ing little book will form a very useful and 

appropriate | sift | for -$-_ ;* A text = A verse or Jyres are 
y read 

included = the movable festival —_— a 


A cae ae of Church Decoration and 
m 
A Rector of itile Braxted J, te» -4-y 


Cloth t. 
acitizions < directions and = eaten to those eee desire to 


Ch at various ; and lanation 
and history of Christian bols and Emblem, Wi 
sorcfea thoes wees ome Wi 

For the 


Thoughts. on a.) Gospels. 
Toly Days 0 ristian Year. By ETHEL 
ROMANES. Author of “The Life and Letters’ of George 
John Romanes,” “The Hallowing of eertewe “ Thoughts 
on the Collects for the Trinity Season.” pemy 18mo, 118 
pp. rr limp, 1s. net. ; Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. nm: 
and very simple meditations for ‘all the Tete and 
Holy Days of the Christian year. Intended for those whom, 
for want of time or t g, more Sooks of medita- 
tions are not helpful. 
By the 


A View of the Atonement. 
+ DD.. Presbyter, Werers Texas, 





Rev, J. T. HUTCH 
7. an ceaiee ty e Rev. Georg Stevens, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor Ot ‘Byetenetic Theology in Yale 
University. Crown 8v0, 214 pp. Cloth boards, 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Church Publishe Oxford, 
64-65, Furringdon Street, London, EO, 





BYRE & SPOTTISWOODE's 


NEW GIFT BOOKS. 





A NEW PRACTICAL WORK ON EGYPT. 
Foolscap 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


PYRAMIDS and PROGRESS 


By JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 
(With an Introduction by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE, D.D.) 
Dedicated by desire to Viscount Cromer, 

A Popular Account of Egypt, Ancient and Modern 
illustrated by 330 Illustrations and a Coloured Frontis 
piece of Royal Scarabs, with the fullest account ye! 
published of the Great Nile Reservoirs now in pro- 
uress at Assouan and Assiout, illustrated by photo 
graphs, maps, and plans. A permanent Handbook t 
the Tourist, with Historical 

EXTRACT from Professor SAYCE’S INTRO- 
DUCTION : 


“Mr. Ward has lived with the natives, and travellec 
in native boats; he has visited tombs and temples ta) 
away from the tour’ st’s track, and he has gone for hi: 
inf rmation to the best authorities. His collection o1 
historical searabs is one ot the best.” 


Her Majesty the Queen has been utetiy pleased 


Over 330 Illustrations (30 Coloured Plates). 


LIGHT FROM THE EAST; 


oR, 
The Witness of the Monuments. 
By Rev. C, J. BALL, M.A.,, 
The Eminent Scholar and Orientalist. 
Professor SAYCE, LL.D., writes 

“* Nothing like it has ever been published. All th 
appliances of modern science have been used to mak 
the accurate and beautifully executed illustrations 
perfect as possible. It is not so long ago since suc}. 
a work, with its sumptuous print and paper, woulc. 
have cost, not lés., but £16. 

“A beautifully got-up collection of illustrations fron. 


all the principal monuments, inscriptions, &c., that 


throw ght upon the Bible, with short descriptive 
letterpress.”"—The Times. 
“Up to date. It consists of transcripts and docu- 
month, and not of the compiler’s opinion of them.” 
Church Times. 
** A museum in petto.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The most complete and valuable work hitherto 
published on so interesting and important a subject.” 
e Morning Post. 
*“*As complete a collection as could have been got 
together.” — Atheneum 
“One of the best selling books.” —The Bookman. 





Second Edition, Illustrated. 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt edges (820 pages, 3 "yy and 28 
Full-page Coloured Illustrations), 21 
Also in Three Volume, 7s. 6d. each (sold se separately) 
viz., Part I—The Monarchy Established ; Part I!. 
ry - “oes Kirgdom; Part (11.—The Kingdom 
° 


The HEBREW MONARCHY: 
Its History _ Purpose. 


Bein 
THE BIBLE 
EXTRACTS from the : PROPHETICAL BOOKS, 


arranged with 
A HARMONY of the PARA..LEL NARRATIVES 
and a COMMENTARY. 


By ANDREW WOOD, M.A., 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of Great Ponton, 
Lincs., Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 


EXTRACTS from Dr. PAYNE SMITH’S INTRO- 
DUCTION: 


“The object of this important Commentary is 
unique. It is to exhibit the. History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy in a connected narrative, with os 
necessary for its elucidation. Thusit . . 
= those —— of Sep waphets books whe throw 
light upon the purpose of the Hebrew Mo 
seasons of its tall, and its survival in that Pome ~~ Gnd was 
ever the true reason of its existence—the spiritual 


reign of David’s Son . . . and under the veil of 
an earthly kingdom ea= reveal to ps the nature of 
the true Kingdom of 

The Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott) : “A very 


solid and valuable help to the study of the history of 
Israel, admirable in plan and execution.” 

The late Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone: 
delighted with it.” 


“IT am 





Illustrated Prospectus and Price Lists post free of 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
Her Majesty’s Printers. 
LONDON: GREAT NEW ST., FLEET ST., E.C. 
Retail of all Booksellers. 





W. THAGKER & 60.’$ 
NEW BOOKS. 





Vow ready at the Libraries and Booksellers’ in 
Town and Country. 


EDITION DE LUX€ OF THE WORKS OF 
WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


_Ilnatrated oy, HUGH THOMSON G. H. JALLAND, 

MUN ALDWELL, ©. BRUCK. BERNARD 
-ARTR Ipae and aon Baitnt by the Right Hon. Sir 
(ERBERT MAXWELu, Bart., M.P. 


Demy 8vo, handsomely boun: 4. with gilt top: Printed from 
sew t on hand-made deckle-e4 ape, 5 syevaly made for 
his Edition. Price, Vols. [.-XIII. 

»* Each volume contains a Coloured ciemedia on Japanese 

Vellum, and other Illustrations. 


1—Bising Pecollections. [Illustrated by HUGH 

THOMSON, 

Il.—Katerfelto. Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 

{Il.—Unele John. Illustrated by E. CALDWELL and 
H. M. BROCK, 


IV._Market Harborough. TIilustrated by HUGH 
THOMSON avd FINCH MASON, 


V.—Contraband. Illustrated by BERNARD PART- 
RIDGE, 


VL. -M. or N. Illustrated by C. E. BROCK, 
VII,—Tilbury-No-Go. Illustrated by E. CALDWELL. 


VItl.— and Verses, and Bones and I. [ilus- 
trated by H. M. BROCK. 


IX.—Black, but Comely. [Illustrated by H. M. BROCK 


X.—The Brooks of Bridlemere. [Illustrated by 
FREE ROE. 


XI.—The White Rose.—Illustrated by H. BIRD. 
XIL—Roy’s Wife. Il'ustrated by CECIL ALDEN 
XIII.—Satanella. [Illustrated by €. H. JALLAND. 





THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. By 
PRED. T. JANR, Author of “ All the World’s s, Fighting 
Bui . With 150 Illustrations from Sketch 

Drawings LAH Author and from 


phs. 
8vo, cl , 30s. net. (Nearly Ready. 





A SUMMER IN HIGH ASIA. A Summer 
Ramble through Bulistan Ladakh. By Captain F- E, 4, 
ADAIR (late Rifle or ay Author of “ 5; “~ 
With a chapter on Central Asian Trade 
GODFREY, late fe at Leh. 
from Photographs and Drawings, and a Map of the Route. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. net. 





BULLET & SHOT IN INDIAN FOREST, 
PLAIN, AND HILL. By C. BE. M. RUSSELL, M.R.A.C., 
late Senior De uty C Conservatee of Forests, Mysore Service. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, (Nearly Ready. 


THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT, and How 


¥ Carry it out Auywhere. By LOUIS TARLETON 
YOUNG, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





WITH SAMPSON THROUGH THE WAR. 
A. M. E. An Account of the Naval Opera- 
tes “duting fos nish War of 1398. With Chapters 
ially contribut a Rear- panne Sauron, Ceptain 
zt D Ev VANS, and Commander C. T°D With Por- 
teaite of Naval Officers, Tilesteations and m8, Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





THE CONGO STATE; or, The Growth 
of Civilisation in Central Africa. By D. 
Author of ‘Chinese Gordon,” “ History % poole 1 
With 60 Tilustrations and Maps. Medium 8vo, l6s. 





THE SNAFFLE PAPERS. BY, “Snaffle, 


Author of *‘Gun, Rifle, ustrated by 
Harry Dixon. Large crown ra ite may 





HUNTING REMINISCENCES. By Alfred 
PEASE, M.P., Author of the “ Cleveland Hounds,” 
With Illustrations by the late Sir Frank 
Cuthbert ey, Crown 8vo, 64, 
Also EDITION DE LUzR, a Coloured Frontispiece, 
8. net. 





THE TORPEDO IN PEACE AND WAR. 


By FRED. T. JANE, Author of “ Blake of the ‘ Rattle- 
By >» All the World’s Fighting Ships,” the Jane Naval 
War Game, &c. ith about 60 Full-page and ler 


Illustrations. Oblong folio, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 





THE HISTORY OF CHINA, - BY, D. C. 
BOULGER, Authes of “The Congo State,” “Chinese 
Gordon” &e. I llustrated with New Portraits and . Map. 
'wo Vols., 24s. 





London: W. THACKER & COO. 
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WORKS S BY PRI PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 


THIS DAY.—Post 8vo, 2vols., with new Portrait, 12s. net. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Theology delivered to the University 
of Glasgow in Sessions 1892-3 and 1895-6. 


By JOHN CAIRD, DD. LLD., 
Late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 
With a Memoir by EDWARD CAIRD, D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol. 








FOURTH THOUSAND.- Post 8vo, 6s. net, with a Portrait. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Preached before the 


University of Glasgow. 

“The Master of Ballio! has been well advised in editing this volume of his 
brother’s University Sermons, and we hasten to tender him our grateful tuanks 
for his work. ‘The sermons are of exceptional merit, and deserve a place on 
our shelves by the side of the University eermons of Mozley end a few other 
real leaders of thought. They deserve to be read not once only, but many 
times, for there is far more in them than can be grasped at a single reading.” 

rdian. 

“A better example of preaching it would be difficult to discover or invent,” 
Spectator. 





THIRD THOUSAND. - Post bv0, 904 pp., 68, net. 
UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES on SUBJECTS of 
ACADEMIC STUDY. 


“‘The addresses give evidence at every turn of courage or conviction and 
luminous unders anding of the trend of thought in the present age.” —Speaker. 


“The utterances of a mind of a very high and rare order on themes of 
perer nial interest to all students of literature, science, urt, and religion.”’ 


a ates NE owe ectator. 
NEW EDITION, SIXTH THOUSAND.—1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the PHILOSOPHY of 


RELIGION. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Glasgow, 
Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED. 





The Academy. 


|THE ‘DAINTY é BIBELOTS. 3 


Aske your Bookseller to show them. See a volume 
and you will Basy it. 


Noricg.—If you have any difficulty in seeing a volume, send us post-card 
and we will ecnd any volume on approval. 








Pall Mali Gazette. _* “The dain- 
tiest books of the season.’ 


Daily Telegraph.—“ One of the 


THE BIBELOTS. 
ttiest sets of book'ets which 


A Series of Reprints for the have ) saeeaey exhibited the taste 
Took-lover. skill of modern publishers.” 



































The following are now ready :— 


Edited by J. POTTER-BRISCOE, yo We have nothing 
Chief Labrarian of Nottingham but commendation for the series. 
Public Library. Punch.—‘ These daivtily bound 
volumes, & library in themrelves 
TH E BI BELOTS | precious to Gs lover of books.” 
s Queen. — “‘ Must congratulate 
them on the delightful get-up of 
Size 5 in. by 2fin. About 150 pp. the series,” 
Portrait and Illustrations. Literature.-“ We have seldom 
, Bound in leather. - | seen any Landy reprint so clearly 
Price 2s, 6d. net each; or 3 vols,,in | printed, on such excellent paper, 
leather case, 10s. 6d. net. and so well fitted to stand rough 
Vellum Edition (limited to 60 copies), wear.’ 
a & ae. Daily News.—“ Among the dain- 
tiest little volumes on the book 
THE BIBELOTS. | | =.” 
Birmingham Post.—“ The little 
book is indeed a treasure.” 
“ 
Vol. L—COLERIDGR'S TABLE- B.—.-n irrepronebable.” pews 
Bookseller.—" The attractions of 


Vol. IL.—MERRICK’S WOMEN, 











the series only seem the greater the 
1. III. usa. One e TOE mnene Wo ono @ hems, ” 
a “2 WORLD of BOOKS. St. James's.—“ Exquisite little 
Vol. IV. GAY'S TRIVIA and sarap ss 
OTHER POEMS. Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ One of 
[In the press. the prettiest little books on the 
Vol. V.—MAROCUS AUReLiUg | MTEC” 
MEDITATIONS. Sues toall 
Vol. VI.— KEATS’ EM who admire y | 
-- a Church Times.— “* Must captivate 
every book-lover. 
THE BIBELOTS. Ladies’ Field.— ““The acme of 
perfection.”’ 














London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Stret, Strand, W.C. 








THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADMIRALS ALL.” 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. 


HENRY NEWBOLT. 


Illustrated by GoRDoN BROWNE. 


here, ewbolt’s version is very good indeed, World, 


~ = better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest years in our ‘ rough and tumble 
island story,’ and it could hardly have been presented in a better form.”—St, James’s Gazette. 





A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


| LIVED AS I LISTED. 


ALFRED L. MAITLAND. 


With Etched Title and Frontispiece from a design by A.G, WALKER. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 6s, 


“ Mr, Maitland looks upon his story as a ‘ frail cockleboat a a romance.’ It is nothing of the kind, 


It is an uncommonly strong romance. It is admirable.”—Scotsma 





BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT,” 


“A HAUNTED TOWN,” &c 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


BY 
ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 


With Illustrations and Cover designed by GoRDON Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s, 
* bes ay Yo and beautiful illustrations by ™ Mr. a Goton Browne, who is evidently in his element 


'BLACKIE & SON’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The BOYHOOD of a NATURALIST 


By FRED. SMITH. Crown 8vyo, cloth, gilt 
top, 3s, 6d, 
VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By 


JAMES OLIPHANT, M.A. (Victorian 
Series.) Crown 8vo, cloth, : cloth, 2s. 6d. 





BRITISH FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


By o Rev. WARDLAW THOMPSON and Rev. 
A. JOHNSON, M.A. (Victorian Era Series.) 
Cnetin 8vo, cloth, bs. 6 6d, 


TENNYSON : a Critical Study. By 


STEPHEN GWYNN, B.A. _ (Victorian Era 
Series.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 
Pall Mall Gazette says “The best critical study 
of Tennyson that has been peen given to the public.” 


BRITISH COLONIES : their Growth 
and pauani. By the Rev. W. P, GRES- 
WELL, M.A., Author of “‘ Africa South of the 
ae ” Ay ictorian Era Series.) Crown 8yo, 

The caee en contains an interesting account of our 

African Colonies, 1837-1697. 


_A BRIEF SURVEY of BRITISH 


HISTORY. By G. TOWNSEND wee 

M.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus ce Oe 
bridge, Assistant Master at Harro' ‘rabies, 

—— Maps, Notes, &c, Crown 8yo, cloth. 
8. 


ENGLISH SATIRES. From Lang- 


land to Lowell. By OLIPHANT SMEATON, 
| M.A. (The Warwick a English Litera- 
ture.) Crown 8vo0, cloth, 3s, 

Literature says: “ Mr. ey '8 book is scholarly 
and has a!) the attractions of its kind, The student 





who likes to be carried swiftly from century to cen- 
tury, from one old friend to another, will here 
what he wants.” 








London : BLACKIE & SON, Lim1TEp, 
Old Bailey. 
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Startling Innovation in Religious Wagazines 


Sunday 
Strand. 


120 Pages. 200 Illustrations. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
First Number ready about 15th Dec. 





Messrs. GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, have decided to 
produce a religious monthly that ‘shall be, at any rate, equal to 
any other sixpenny ever p 

Arrangements have atnenty | been made of an extended and 
well-matured character, reaching far into every quarter of the 
religious world. They cannot undertake to make at os time 
anything like a — or specific announceme' ‘The 
following, however, will suftice to indicate the high —.™ and 
wide rance which the magazive will contain. 


‘THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST.’ 


By IAN MACLAREN, 


Author of “The Mind of the Master,” “ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 


“The Life of Jesus Christ,” by the Rev. Dr. Watson (better 
known as Iau Maclaren) is a work that will in itself command 
immense attention. For several years Dr. Watson has beeu 
meditating and forming this the greatest work of his life, and 
at last presents it through the medium of “THE SUNDAY 
STRAND” to the religious public of Great Britain. ~~ 
Watson has not followed the metho.!s of any other writer upo 
this subject, but has with reverent tone treated it with all the 
freshness of his vivid insight into the tende-est and more 
pathetic sides of the character of the Master, rather than with 
dry, scholarly exposition of the text. The illustrations are by 
Mr, Corwia Lins»n, one of the greatest religious artists. This 
artist has been comnared favourably with even Tissot, and 
spent two years in Palestine preparing the illustrations. After 
the fullest and most patient sta:ly, he has produced 290 paint- 
ings and drawings srqpensnting the chief scenes and episodes in 
the Life of Christ. In the value and interest of the Text and 
the variety and fineness of the illustrations, this will be an 
extraordinary serial. 


SIR WALTER BESANT 


has written specially for this Magazine a Serial Story depict- 
ing the extraordivary hold which the spirit of gambling can 
obt tin over the heart and mind of an otherwise good man. This 
story will be of exceeding interest, and for hos and dramatic 
episode is perhaps one of the best serials this well-known author 
has ever written. 


DORE’S PICTURES. 


An Illustrated Article, reproducing all the famous Pictures of 
Gustave Doré., 


A SACRED SONG, 


By A. H. Benrenp, entitled “ An Angel's Pinions,” qimest if 
not quite equal to his famous song ** Daddie. 





An Illustrated Interview with 


Ian Maclaren. 
By Mr. HARRY HOW. 
With Pictures specially taken for The Sunday Strand. 


Has Dr. Parker become a Spiritualist ? 


The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain as 
a Sunday-School Teacher. 


What has come out of the “‘ Darkest 
England Scheme” ? 


How Dr. Barnardo Finds his Babies. 


Full of pathos and touching pictures. 


Six. or Seven Stories by the great Story-write-s of 
the day—Meadon Hill, Robert Halifax, 
Pett Ridge, £. M. Jameson, E. 

per, and others. 


A Christmas Story : 
A TRIP to SANTA KLAUS-LAND. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, 


No money will be spared to make * The Sunday 
Strand” the finest and brightest Religious 
Magazine possible to be produced for Sixpence, 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, and printed on good 
paper, with broad margin for Notes, 
price £1 7s. 6d, net. 


NOW READY. THE NEW ee 
VOLUME FOR 1 


Book Prices Current. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have 
been Sold at Auctirn, the Titles and Descriptions 
in Ful), the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the 
Purchasers, and Special Noies containing the 
Prices for the Season 1899. 

The New Volume contains an Introduction in which 
is recorded the Characteristics of the Sales of 1899, 
It also furnishes a forecast of the taste of collectors, 
and of the prices of the future, 





LIBRARY EDITION OF .AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL’S WORKS. 


Tn 2 vo's., crown 8vo, tastefally printed, and bound 
in cloth, price 12s. 


COLLECTED ES8S8AYS8. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


Vol. I. contains: OBITER DICTA, Series I. 
OBITER DICTA. Series II, 


Vol, II. contains; MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. 
RES JUDICATA, 


The two volumes are tastefully printed in large 
type, to supply the need of a library edition. 


“Mr. Augustine Birrell is always good company. 
Unlike some living writers who might be nm 9 he 
is always himself, and the self is so sane, so shrewd, 
80 vivacious, that this fidelity to it suffices to make 
his books de! ightful.”— Daily Chronicle. 





In crown 4to, tastefully printed and bound, 
Illustrated, price 21s. net. 


NOOKS:- and CORNERS of 


JOHN OC. NIMMO'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


INTERESTING NEW WORK ON PALESTINE. 


ma 4 vol. =e &v0, cloth, gilt top, with 16 Tllustrations 
ced in Colours, in Facsimile of the Original Oil Paintings 
S ra author, 2s. 6d. net 


TWO YEARS in PALESTINE and SYRIA. 
By MARGARET THOMAS, author of “A Scamper 
through Spain and Tangier,” 

Chronicle : pA is > admirable boo’, throughout 
leasant, vither lag jacking in humour = in od . 

. - The ill petious are excellent, LY in colour and in choice 

of subjects, Al the book is one that deserves a wide 

circulation. The author is to be ‘congratulated on a piece of 
work which ts es count os & te engectentions” 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. F. A. aasquer. D.D., 0.8.B. 
IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF THE REFORMATION 
PERIOD. 

In1 vol , demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE EVE of the REFORMATION : Studies 
in the Religious Life and Thought of the English Sate 
in the Period preceding the Rejection of the Roman Juris- 
diction by Henry VIII. 

: “A work 


which may be described as 
*Henry VIIL and the Boglish 
The ‘ Eve of the Reformation’ is, in its way, as 
book on caonastio life in Refor- 
be read eagerly by the 


necessary 

Monasteries.” 

important as his epoch-makiog 

mation wel and it will, we + sure, 
pe~ple as wellas by students of h: history.” 


AN ARTIST IN SPAIN, 
In 1 vol. r-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Photogravu: 
Portrait, i, ater the painting by Jan Veth, and t ” Tilustrations, 


12s, 6d. 

SPAIN: the Story of a Journey. By 
JOZEF ISRAELS. Witha Portrait 1 im Phetegsavers, and 
39 Reproductions of drawings b Translate: 
from "he Dutch by ALEXA DER’ " PEIXEIRA DE 
MATTOS. 

Nore —The author and illustrator of this book 
acknowledged the most popular painter of the day, bg ty Ay the 
best sense, that his work claims the admiration not only of —~ 
critics, the collectors, and the dilettanti, but be those ui 

of paiating. 
cannot 


cultured peop!e 
of the veteran's 





hi. 





who, 
having po care for artisticit: 
penetrated by the poetry 
canvases. 


eo — 





SHROPSHIRE. An Artist’s sketching rambl 
and researches in the county. Verv fally illns- 
trated with original drawings. By H. THORN- 
HILL TIMMINS, FRG.S., Author of “ Nooks 
and Corners of Herefordshire” and “‘ Nooks and 
Corners of Pembrokeshire.” 


ee 


In crown 4to, cloth, illustrated, price 3s. 6d, 


A DOMESTIC MENAGERIE. 


Translated from the French of THEOPHILE 
GAUTIER, Illustrated by Mrs. William Chance. 
With an Introduction by Mr. H. STRACHEY. 


Contents.—Early Days—The White Dynasty—The 
Black Dynasty — Concerning Dogs, Chameleons, 
Lizards, and Magpies—Horses, 





NEW NOVELS 


In crown 8vo0, cloth, price 6s. 


CHARLES WAVENOON, 
Cthers. By CARYL J. BLUNT. 

“* It is obviously earnest, and is interesting enough 
to hold the reader throughout.” —Churchwoman. 
“This story shows considerable literary ability. 
The autbor has col'ected an interesting assembly of 
characters, and the tale is devélosed on original 
lines,’ *—Glasgow Herald. 


and 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MALCOLM ROSS: a Romance. 


By ALEXANDER CRAIB, FS8.A., Author of 
** America and the Americans,” &e. 

“The ske‘ches of Scottish character are deftly 

drawn, often brimful of quaint humour, always trae 

in spirit, and always entertaining reading.” 

Perthshire Advertiser. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


LOAVES and FISHES: By 
BESSIE REYNOLDS. 

“Tt is agreeably written, and_ some of the cha- 

racters are well drawn.”—Daily Free Press. 


“The story is exceedingly attractive, not only on 
account of its literary worth and interest, but because 
of the high-toned Christian atmosphere which per- 
vades the book.” —Dundee Advertiser, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row 





7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


th Portrait and 32 Illustrations, 12s. net. 


THE REMINISCENCES and RECOLLEC- 

TIONS OF CAPTAIN GRONOW: Being Anecidotes of the 

mp, Court, Clubs, and Society, 1810-1860. With Portrait 

and 32 Yilustrations from Pp y by 
JOSEPH GREGO. 


a he in 2 vols., «xtra crown 8vo, cloth; gilt 








8vo. cloth, gilt top, with 6 Photogravure 


In_1 vol., dem 
=| other Illustrations from Contemporary 


Portraits an 
Sources, 7s. 6d. n 


‘WORDS on WELLINGTON. The Duke— 
Waterlor—The Ball. By SIR WILLIAM FRASER, Bart., 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 


Daily News : “The time has clearly come fora new edition 
of ‘ Wards on Wellington,’ that interesti of anecdcter 

about the conqueror ry Waterloo. which now been before 
the — - some ten years. Mr. Nimm>* has supplied the 
le handeomely-printed volume, which is satahed hy 
it portraits and numerous other illustrati: a 
Serived from Mr. Joseph Grego's ample store of old prints.” 





NEW VOLUME of the NEW ILLUSTRATED LARGE-TYPE 
EDITION of WORKS by the AUTHOR of ‘ MARY POWELL. 
In crown 8vo, with 10 Tllustrations by JOHN JELLICOE, price 
6s... cloth m clegnat ant. Bilt top. ynifor uniform with pre 1a. 
“The ir Thos. 


More, ant 
“wire of Mary Powell ( lameseands Mistress 
Milton!,” &., &c. 


The COLLOQUIES of EDWARD OSBORNE 


Citizen and Cloth-Worker of Lond 





NEW VOLUME of POEMS by VIOLET FANE. - 

1 vol., small 4to, bound in half-calf, d's hand top; 260 ae Covies printet 
for ‘England : and America on Arn e Paper, each 
numbered, type distributed, 10s. 6d. ar 3 eS with 
Brees velamen, | a, same Author—viz , *‘ Poems,” and 


Under Cross and 
BETWIXT TWO SEAS. Poems and 


Ballads. Written at Constantinople and Therapia. By 
VIOLET FANE. 





CHEAP TLLUSTRATED EDITION, now completed in 24 
Volumes, wn 8vo, tastefully bound in green cloth, git, in 
which binding 8 any of the Sore B may bs bought separate] 
3s. each; also in special c nding. flat —e si t 
tops, wupplied in Sets only of F Volumes, price £4 4 


THE LARGE-TYPE BORDER EDITION of 
the WAVERLEY NOVELS. Edited, with Introductory 
Essays and Notes to each Novel re ever tementing those »7 
the ‘Authors, by ANDREW LA With 25) Uriginal 
Illustrations from ———- and Paintings sp-cially 
executed by eminent 

*,* This is generally conceded to be the post Dates of the 

comm Waverley aay og t rt - by FR Ee 

D ry 
complete in 24 Volumes instead of 25 as in other Baitions. tions. 





London: JOHN (|. NIMMO, 





London, EC. 


14,:1King William Street, Strand, 
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Messrs. NEtson’s New Books. 


*,* COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 














Novels on Extra Thin India Paper. TH F 


THE NEW CENTURY LIBRARY jew criryny 


OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 














Printed on Nelson’s Extra Thin “Royal” India Paper. | 
SUITABLE ALIKE FOR | 
LIBRARY, KNAPSACK, OR RAILWAY. a vaw pease saeiied 
THE MOST READABLE, THE MOST HANDY, THE MOST COMPACT “WH be a distict bern to 
POCKE? VOLUMES EVER PUBLISHED. LONG PRIMER TYPE. | pacman er = “ : sarge ene 
| &uperse u é LONK 
EACH NOVEL COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. | now in use. Ia fact, Monk Nelson 





ae ‘ | have devised a most excellent plan 
Art binding, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. net. | for meeting the wants of the public,” 


In limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net; leather boards, 3s, net. | ATHEN UM. 
ISSUED IN MONTHLY VOLS, “4 perfect marvel of condensation 


| into a small size, without the sacrifice 
THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 





of a single advantage.” 
WEEKLY DISPATCH. 


1. The Pickwick Papers. (Ready. 3. Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boz. | “It is impossible to conceive of 
2. Nicholas Nickleby. [ Ready. 4. Old Curiosity Shop. [ Nor. — prove a 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. [Dec. WELKLY TIMES AND EcuHo. 
“ ; ” 
THE NEW CENTURY THACKERAY, | ae oe 
1. Vanity Fair. ([Ready. | 2. Pendennis. [Nov. | 3. The Newcomes [Dec “ Admirably adapted Sor com- 
Other Volumes will follow immediately. | Sortable reading.’ '—LITERATURE. 
*,* Though of so small and convenient a size (4} by 6} inches, and but half an inch | Delightful 4 adi 
thie), these Volumes are printed from Long Primer Type, the large size generally used for Library | __,, Metinas tanetattidbment 
f Standard Fiction. st "somes 
Editi ns o : in English literature.”—CHRISTIAN, 
Tae Works of Scott and other Standard Authors wi'l follow in due course, | “A marvel alike of beauty and 
FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. | cheapness.” —BRIGHTON GUARDIAN, 


TWELVZ PIONEER MISSIONARIES. By George , THE FELLOW ‘WHO WON : a Tale of School Life. 





SMITH, CLE., LL.D., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.S, With Portraits, Demy 8vo, | By ANDREW HOME. [Illustrated by Emily Cook. Crown 8vyo, cloth 
cloth extra, 7s, 6d. extra, 3s, 6d. 

JESUS, the CARPENTER of NAZARETH. By TOM GRAHAM, V.C.: a Tale of the Afghan War. 
ROBERT BIRD, A New Illustrated Edition of this popular book. With By —— _— Illustrated by George Soper. Post Svo, cloth 
136 Illustrations by the leading Bible Artists. Royal 4to, 6s. extra, 3s 


THE MAKING of EUROPE: a Series of Historical 4AV&LOK, the DANE: a Legend of Old Grimsby 


and Lincoln, By C. W. WHISTLER, illustrated by W. H. Margetson. 





Sketches, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
THE COURTEOUS Rare HT, and other Tales from With 12 Coloured Plates and muny Black-and-White Vignettes. Crown 
ontiene paper. Illustrated by Robert Hope. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8v0, 2s. 6d. 
3s. 


G. Soper. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


BLIND LOYALTY. A Sequel to ‘‘Our Vow.” By 


E. L,. HAVERFIELD. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


_IN LIONLAND: the Story of Livingstone and 


Stanley. By M. DOUGLAS: Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE TWIN CASTAWAYS. By E. Harcourt Burrage, 


—- of “The Vanished Yacht.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE HEIR of HASCOMBE HALL. New Historical 


Tale by E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ French and English,” &c., 
&c. Illnstrated by Ernest Prater. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 5s. 


A CAPTAIN of IRREGULARS: a Stirring Tale of 
War and Adventure in Chili. By HERBERT HAYENS, Author of “In 
the Grip of the Spaniards,” &c., &c. Illustrated by Sidney Paget. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


rd. 
a tie eee A GOODLY HERITAGE. By K. M. Eady. Iilus- 
A VANISHED NATION. By Herbert Hayens. | THg ABBEY on the MOOR. By Lucie E. Jackson. 


Illustiated by W. B. Wollen, R.I. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth Illustrated by W. H.C. Groome. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s 
extra, gilt top, 5s. ° ° . ’ » 8. 


TREFOIL: the Story of a Girls’ Society. By BOBBY’S SURPRISES. By E. L. Haverfield. Illus- 


trated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 
MARGARET P. MACDONALD. [Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. Post 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. THE ROMANCE of the SOUTH POLE. By 


MOBSLEY’S MOHICANS; Tal f T T G. BARNETT-SMITH. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 
By HAROLD AVERY, Author b Ray Wd Fg mag MARK HAMILTON’S DAUGHTERS. By A. Fraser 


Illustraved by J. H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. ROBERTSON. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 


PRISCILLA: a Story for Girls. By E. Everett- THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of PICTURES and 


STORIES for 1900. Beautifully Illustrated, with choice Illuminated 
GREEN and H. LOUISE BEDFORD. Illustrated by J. H. Bacon, Cover. Boards, ls, A Beautiful Present for the Little Ones Full of 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6c. attractive pictures and pleasing stories, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 86, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York, 


| PHIL and I. By Paul Blake. Illustrated by 
| 
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CATALOGUES. 


BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARLES.—The DECEMBER CATALOGUES 
Valuable SECOND-HAND WuRKS and NEW RE- 

MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 
Suita & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, Ww. C, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application 


OOKS at DISCOUNT PRICES. — Just 
Dabliehed. a NEW CATALOGUE of 184 pages of the 
BEST NEW BOOKS offered at a Discount of 25 per cent., 
except on spaee published at net prices. A copy sent port free 


on Orders fo 
tor Buoks received by the morning post are executed 





ay g, Hanson & Comuna, Ltd., 143, Oxford Street, and 
6n, Sloauve Street, Lor don. 


REIGN _ BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
D lied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGURS oa application. 
euLay & ©0O., 37, sono SQUARE. 


a Ws etvex#grs te & 


HAS OPENED AN OFFICE AT 
1, SOHO SQUARE, W., 
Where he has on view 


A COLLECTION OF FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY BOOKS, EARLY AMERICANA, &c. 


The List of UNKNOWN and LST BOOKS is in preparation 
_ Office Hours: 10-1 and 2-5. 





on SALE. —SIX OIL-PAINTINGS, 


pe abeus 42in. by 36in. Portraits of the Portuguese 
to Wh Family, by José Felix da Costa.— For particulars apply 
M. Hoorox & Yares, 12, Fenchurch Street. 


ECOND-HAN D BOOKS.—Interesting and 
Rare Volumes.—Apply for Catalogue to G. A. Poynper, 
Bookeeller, Reading. 


ook BARGAINS.—Cheapest Booksellers 


in the World. Cotging es free. Books Bought or 
Exchaned. Out-of-Print s Supplied. Also Rarities. 
Please state Wants. —Tue » A Co., Book Merchants, 
1a 





OOKS WARTED — te. each offered. — 





—Tennyson's Poems, 1830— 

5 ny the Despots, iste _aigmonies Essays, 2 vols. 
ymonds’s Sketches and Studies in Italy, 1s79--Inland 
a 1878—New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 9 yg oe 


Grange, 1847—Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862—Moore’s Alps in 

Scrope’s mon Fishing, 1843—Crowe’s a . “uly, 5 5 
vols,, 1864-71—King Glumpus : an Loterlude Rare Books 
Supplied.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISEING. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, » BOOES, ho. 


ser ease ot S cough bau Bott bo Fleet 
Printers Rengern soe ee 


e8 
r other Publicati and spesialiy- built 
lor fast folding and covering &, 16, 2%, or s&-page 
Journals at one operation. 
ve adics and assistance fi given to anyone wishing to commence 
lew 
Facilities th | ee Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Tel earaph * Africana, London.” 


T'YPE- WRITING.— Authors’ “MSS., ‘Plays, 
Legal and Scientific Documents, &c., at_usual rates. 
Translations from and into Forei Languages, —W. T. Curtis, 
10, Harringay Park, Crouch End, London, N. 








rpYPE- ‘WRITING pron ptly ond accurately 
ted. Ld 1,000 words. — Address Miss G., 
93, Canfield Gardens, N 


‘YPE-WRITING soenpity and sonpuatitp 


1,000 words. Samples and refere: 
Math Sloe. dadeoen: Miss Ebi" 18, Mothisner Oreevent HW. 








“THE ACADEMY” 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 
New Series. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (desorsbed fully on page 
699) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose st with thew reply. 


No. 12, 
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|Rovan, HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President — A. W. WARD, LL.D., Litt.D. 
THURSDAY, Decemner Mth, 5 p.m., at ST. MARTIN'S 
TOWN HALL, Charing Cross. the following Papers will be read : 
“THE ALLEGED CONDEMNATION of KING JOHN be 
the COURT of FRANCE in 1202,” by Miss KATE 
NORGATE ; and 
“sae OLDEST MONUMENT of RUSSIAN seavan, P 
y C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, M.A., F.R.His 
HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. ane 
115, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.U. 


yittr OF NORWICH. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF 





The tm 7 ~~ y gm cuadaen INVITE. APPLI- 
CANTS exceeding 35 years of age, for the position of 
PRINC IPAL of the SCHOOT ms 

The Applicants must be qualified by scientific attainments 
Preference wil! be given to a person having had practical expe- 
rience in a technical school. 

The selected Applicant will have control of the School, and 
must personally conduct some branches of scientific work 
His duties will commence early in February, and he will be 
required to as<ist the Committee in general preparation of the 
8. hool, now in course of erection. A copy of the curriculum 
ay > be supplied on septation to the Town Clerk. 

App’ plicants to send copies of recent testimonials to the Town 
Clerk, Guildhall, Norwich, not later thin 2)th December inst. 
Commenci: g salary 


250 ner annum. 
1E0. B. KENNETT, Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, Norwich, 
4th December, 1899. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 
The Course of Study is ammait to fit an Engineer for em- 


|e a in Euro; India, and the Colonies. About 40 
tu“ents will be a mitted in September, 1900. The 


FROM OLIPHANT’S LIST. 
ERSKINE of LINLATHEN: 


SELECTIONS and BIOGRAPHY. 
By Rev. W. F. HENDERSON, M.A. 
Large crown &vo, with Portrait, &c., 6s. 


“The book affords, in brief compass, an excelent 
epitome of the man and his work.” —Scotsman. 


FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 23. 6d. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. Author of 
“The Pleasures of Hope.” By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, 

“A very useful. compact, well-digested. and well-written 
:ecount of Campbell's career and literary labours.”—Scotsman. 


GEORGE BUCHANAN. By the 


late ROBERT WALLACE, M.P. [Next week. 


SIR THOMAS URQUHART, of 


CROMARTIE, 1611-1660. By JOHN WILCOCK, M.A., 
B.D. With Portrait and Illustrations, price 6s. 
“He peeSnens romantic fantastical figure’ and drawn it 
well.”—Daily Ni 
“The v olume as a notable addition to Scottish literary 
history.” Litera 


Boston—MEMOIRS of the LIFE, 





TE ie! AT ARTAROS i THOMAS PORPON, 
> 1K ew Edition, with In uction an ‘opious 
soeetees tl GEORGE H. WORRISON, M.A., 





of State will offer them for Competition— Twelve Appvi 
1s Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Four Arpointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, Ore in the Accountants’ Branch 
P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway.— — For ‘or particulars apply t to Secretary at College. 





LATE>T PUBLICATIONS OF cHS ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
HE ZOOLOGICAL RECORD. Vol. 35. 
Being Records of Zoological Literature relating chiefly 
to the Tous 1898 Edited) for the Zoological Society of London} 
hy D. SHARP, M.A., F.R.S. F.Z.8., &. London, 
8vo, price 30s. 
To be obtained at the Soorery’s Orrice (3, peanever Square, W.), 
or through any Bookseller. 





JUST PU BLISHED. 


HE WAND of the WIZARD for BUSY 

MEN. An interesting and instructive little book about 

the Parker Jointless Fountain Pen. One which will “ write in 

a style that will always please.” 12,000 wonis written with one 
ae ing of ink. ‘You can beat the records of writin 

using the } ge Parker Pen.” 


tk ree pen plau (by which anyone can make half-a 
= with many testimonials, free. Send for it before 
—Parker Pen Co., 195, Oxford Street, W 





MR. SPENCER’S NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 18s, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
VOL. Il. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, by 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


London: Wrutrams & Noreats, 14, Henrietta St, W. C, 





AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT IN THE 
CRIMEAN WAR. 
By Capt. CODMAN. 


This work is particularly interesting to 
students of naval warfare. * Capt. Codmau 
relates his experiences of an American 
Chartered Transport in the Crimean War. 
The Crimean War is the connecting link 
between old and modern methods of warfare,”’ 


Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECE BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF CENT. INTEREST allowed 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. . * 


Two CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, mini- 
aum msthly when not drawn below £1 00. = 


STOCKS, SHARES, and i ANNUITIES anes and sold, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Junarernentie ee ta patartre crate 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free 








FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


and 
Recommendary Note. by ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 
With Portrait « and other pnlencsamgaaes price 7s. 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF COPYRICHT NOVELS. 
SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. | By Adeline 


RGEANT. With Frontispiece, 2s., cloth. 


MADELINE POWER. By A. W. March- 


MONT. Illustrated, 2s., cloth. 

A FAIR NORWEGIAN. By Andrew 
STEWART. Illustrated, 2s, cloth. 

JAMES INWICK, PLOUGHMAN and 
ELDER. By P. HAY ‘HUNTER. 6 Miastcations, 2s. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIES, 
__ED INBURGH AND LONDON 


[ 7enary RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
earch, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
indertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Datras, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
@NGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 

per annum, 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends m bie in ONE SUB- 
SORIPTION, “and thus lessen the it of Carriage. 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now .OrrFerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mansouzstzn, 
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STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 
CEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


RE-ISSUE, 


Revised and in great part Rewritten, with new 

*  _Tilustrations and Maps, 12 vols, 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s, each, 

“The new issue of ‘Stanford's Compendium of 

Geography and Travel’ is a publication of great 
value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest 
geographical results of travel and researct adequately 
treated. Not only is the information accurate, but 
the form in which the work is produced is admirable, 
avd English geography may be proud of such a series, 
Itis useful for educational purposes and for reference, 
and pleasant to the general reader.”— Atheneum, 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


EUROPE, Vol. I. 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE MAINLAND 
(Excluding the North-West). 
By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A, B.-c 
With 32 Maps, and over 100 Illustrations. 
The Volumes of the Re issue already published 
are: 


ASIA.—Vol. I. NORTHERN and 
EASTERN ASIA, CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TUKK- 
ESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, and 
JAPAN. By A. H. KEANE, F.R,G.S. With 8 
Maps and 91 Illustrations, 


ASIA—Vol. II. SOUTHERN and 
WESTERN ASIA, AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, 
INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY 
IN ASIA, ARABIA, and PERSIA, By A. H. 
—— F.R.G.8. With 7 Maps and 89 Illus- 

ions. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA 
and NEW ZEALAND. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With numer- 
ous Maps and Illustrations, 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. MALAYSIA 
and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES, By F. 
H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., Author of “The 
Cruise of the Marchesa.” With numerous Maps 
and [llustrations. 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. 
By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author ¢f ‘' Asia” 
in the same Series, ‘Eastern Geography,” &c. 
With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 


AFRICA.—Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘* North 
Africa” in the same Series, “‘ Fastern Geograpby,” 
$c. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. CANADA 
and NEWFOUNDLAND. By SAMUEL 
EDWARD DAWSON, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. 
With 18 Maps and 90 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. THE 
UNITED STATES. By HENRY GANNETT. 
Cnief Geographer of the United States Geological 
Survey. With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 


EUROPE,” V.l. 11., and “S?UTH AND CEN. 
TRAL AMERICA” Ore in active preparation, 





JUST READY. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE EVOLUTION 


F 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Geo- 
graphical Knowledge trom the Earliest 
Times to the First Circumnavigation of 
the Globe. 

BY 


JOHN KEANE. 
With 19 Maps and 7 Illustrations, 


“A short but remarkably comprehensive, well- 
written, and interesting sketch...... ould not well be 
more vividly and accorately presented.” 

teens The Scotsman. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27, Cockspur &t., Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Geographer to the Queen. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


LAYS of IND. Comical, Satirical, 


and Descriptive Poems Illustrative of Anglo- 
Indian Life. By Major W. YELDHAM (“ Avip« 
Cuzrm”’). Illustrated by the Author, Lionel 
Inglis, and others. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s, ; 


THE TRIBES on my FRONTIER: 


an Indian Naturalist’s Foreign Policy. By E. H. 
AITKEN. With 50 Illustrations by F.C. Macrae. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


BEHIND the BUNGALOW. By 


E. H. AITKEN, Author of “Tribes on m 
Frontier.” Illustrated by F. C. Macrae, Fif 
Editicn. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


ECHOES of OLD CALCUTTA. A 


most interesting Series of Sketches of Calcutta 
Life, chiefly towards the Close of the Last Cen- 
tury. By H. E. BUSTEED, MD.,C.LE. Third 
Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged, with 
“7 ee Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d. 


ONOOCOOL CHUNDER MOOKER- 
JEE: a Memoir of the late Justice Onoocool 
Chunder Mookerjee. By M. MOOKERJEE, 
Fifth Edition, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS in INDIA. 


Being the Tour of Sri Ali Baba, K.C.B. By 
GEORGE ABERIGH-MACKAY. Sixth and En- 
Wy Edition, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 68. 


NATURALIST on the PROWL. 


By E. H. AITKEN, [Illustrated by a Series of 
80 Drawings by R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S., F.Z.8., 
Author of “‘ Mammalia of India,’ ** Denizens of 
the Jungle,”” **Seonee,” &c., who has studied and 
sketched animals of all kinds in their habitat and 


at work, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 68, 
A GALAXY GIRL. A New Novel. 


By LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BLAKE of the “RATTLESNAKE ”; 


or, The Man who Saved England. A Story of 
Torpedo Warfare in 189—. By FRED T. JANE. 
Illustrated by the Author. Large crown &vo, 
3s. 6d 


THE CAPTAIN of the “ MARY 


ROSE.” By W. LAIRD CLOWES, Author of 
*The Naval Pocket Book.” ‘Illustrated by the 
Chevalier de Martino and Fred T. Jane. Seventh 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“ The most notable book of the season.’’—Standard. 


THE CITY of GOLD. By Edward 
a F ene by H. Piffard. Large 


JASON EDWARDS, and A LITTLE 


NORSK. Powerful Stories of the Far West. By 
HAMLIN GARLAND, Autbor of ‘“ Wayside 
Courtships,” *‘ Rose of Dutcher's Coolly,” “A 
Spoil of Office,” “A Story of the Moderu West,” 
“*A Member of the Third House,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ROSE of DUTCHER’S COOLLY. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


WAYSIDE COURTSHIPS. By 
HAMLIN GARLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


An Edition de Luxe of the Works of 


Major G. J. WHYTB-MELVILLE, 


EDITED BY THE 
Rt. Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P. 
Demy 8vo, gilt tops. 
13 Volumes, £6 16s, 6d. 
The volumrs are printed from new type on hand-made 


paper, specially manufactured for this edition, and 
handsomely bound in buckram with gilt tops. 


Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum and other 
Full-Page Illustrations by well-known Artists. 


Prospectus on application. 








W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 





WELLS GARDNER, 


DARTON & CO.’S 
LIstT. 





THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* ADMIRALS ALL.” 


STORIES from FROISSART. By 


HENRY NEWBOLT. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 6s. 

“No better book could be chosen to teach a boy 
some of the noblest years in our ‘rough and tumble 
island-story,’ and it could hardly have been presented 
in a better form.”—St. James's Gazette. 


A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


I LIVED as I LISTED. By Alfred 


L. MAITLAND. With Etched Title and Frontis- 
piece from a Design by A. G. Walker. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 

* Mr, Maitland looks upon his story as ‘a frail cockle- 
boat of a romance.’ It is nothing of the kind. It is 
an uncommonly strong romance. It is admirable.” 

Scotsman, 


BY the POPULAR AUTHOR of “ THREE GIRLS in 
a FLAT,” ‘“‘A HAUNTED TOWN,” &c. 
MARGET at the MANSE. By 
ETHEL F. HEDDLE. With Illustrations and 
Cover designed by Gordon Browne, Crown 8vo 

cloth boards, 6s. 


A NOBODY'S SCRAP - BOOK. 


Beautifully printed in Colour from Sketches by 


the Author and Artist of ‘‘ Nonsense.” Fo!l-o, 
Illustrated paper boards, 3s. 6d. 
“Ts disappointing in its anonymity. Its pictures 


are really so clever, 89 well drawn, and so genuinely 
humorous, that curiosity as to the artist is naturally 
aroused.” — Glasgow Herald. 


JACK and JILL'S JOURNEY. Re- 
printed from the ‘‘Sun Children’s Budget.” By 
+ UC@BE ALLEN, Author of “ Playing at Botany,” 
&c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. 

[Now ready. 


CHICKABIDDY STORIES. By 
EDMUND MITCHELL, Illustrated by Norman 
H. Hardy. 16mo, fancy cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

*** Chickabiddy Stories,’ by Edmund Mitchell, is a 
book that will please many children; some of the 
stories are thrilling, all are wholesome, and there are 
many pretty verses and pictures,”"— Literary World. 


THE MIDGET SERIES. 


3 by 2} inches. Fancy boards, gilt edges, 1s. each. 
Uniform with “ Victoria, the Good Queen and 
Empress.” 

*.* These tiny volumes will be found a most unique 
and attractive substitute for the ordinary Christmas 
or Birthday Card. Each of these little books can be 
purchased separately. Many popular books of this 
character published in the early part of the century 
are now worth their weight in gold. 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. By 


MARK LEMON, With Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. 


THE STORY WITHOUT an END. 
By FRIEDRICH WILHELM CAROVE., Told in 
English By SARAH AUSTIN. With Illustrations 
by Aimée G, Clifford. 


FAVOURITE FABLES for TINY 


TROTS. With Illustrations by A. 8S. Wilkinson, 


SONGS of INNOCENCE. By 


WILLIAM BLAKE, With Illustrations by Celia 
Levetus. 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS of 
CHRISTENDOM. With Illustrations by A. G. 
Walker. 

With each set of the above tiny volumes is pre- 
sented an appropriately designed page with space for 
the name of the donor and the occasion when given, 
whether as a Christmas, New Year, or Birthday Gift. 


TALITHA CUMI: a Letter to 
Laura, the Sister of Dick. By the Rev. the Hon. 
JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of “The New 
Floreat,’”’ Editor of Goodwill. Illustrated 

Cover, ls, 


THE POWER of WOMANHOOD; 


or, Mothers and Sons. A Book for Parents and 
those in Loco Parentis. By ELLICE HOPKINS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
3, Paternoster Buildings, 
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Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier’s 
LIsT. 


FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN. By the 


late Dr. ROBERT WALLACE, M.P. Compgeted by J. 
CAMPBELL SMITH. Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; gilt, 2a. 


IN THE SAME SERIES. Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; cloth oy 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, Author of 


“The Pleasures of Hope.” By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
“A very useful, compact, well-digested. and well- meen 
account of Campbell’s career and literary labours.”— 


JAMES HOGG (the Ettrick Shep- 


herd). By Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart., Author of 
“The Blackwood Group,” “A History of the Border 
Counties,” &c. Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
“Sir George Douglas has written a very sympathetic bio- 
graphy which | brings Hogg before us as he was—farmer, poet, 
and story-writer.”— Academy. 





SAINT CECILIA’S HALL in the 


NIDDRY WYND. A Chapter from the History of ie este 

of the Past in K4inburgh. By DAV iD FRASER RIS, 

M.D., C.M., B.Sc. Lond., F.R.S.E., F.8.A. Scot., ‘aa 

on Physiology in the U niversity of Andrews. With 
27 Illustrations, Facsimiles, and Plans. 5s. 


ERSKINE of LINLATHEN: 


Selections and Biography. By Rev. W. F. HENDERSON, 
M.A. Large crown 8vo, with Portraite, &c. 6s. 
“The book affords, in brief compass, an excellent epitome of 
the man and his work.”—Scotsman. 
“When the history of religion in Scotland is written, Mr. 
Henderson's book will be found the most trustworthy sourse 
for one momentous period, for one gracious and gifted man.” 


Expository Times. 


SIR THOMAS. URQUHART, of 


CROMARTIE, 1611-1660. By JOHN WILOOCK, M.A., 
B.D. With Portrait and Illustrations, price és. 
“He has drawn a ‘romantic fantastical figure,” ond drawn it 
well.”—Daily News. 
“The volume } a notable addition to Scottish literary 
history.”—Litera 


BOSTON of ETTRICK—MEMOIRS 


of the LIFE, ries. and WRITINGS of THOMAS BOs. 
TON, of ETTRICK. New Edition, with Intreduction and 
Co ious }—-- ~. 9 by GEORGE H. MORRISU N, M.A., 

Recommendatory Note by ALEXANDER WHYTE. 
. Demy 8vo, bue ram binding, with Portrait and other 
Iliustrations and Map. Price 7s. 6d. 


DR. WHYTE'S BIBLE CHAR- 





ACTERS.—THE  ~¥ TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 
© omprote | in 3 vols., 
2AM to AU HAN. 3s. 6d. 
GIDEON to ABSOLOM. 3s. 6d. 
AHITOPHEL to NEHEMIAH. 3s. éd. 





DR. WHYTE’S BUNYAN CHAR- 


ACTERS.—_THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 32 vols. 
2s. 6d. each, 
“This compretes the most beautiful and suggestive com- 
mentary on ‘ The Pilgrim's Progress ' ever written 


Rritish Week 
THE HOLY WAR. 6d, — 


10th Thousand. 2s. & 

DR. WHYTE’S LANCELOT 
ANDREWES and his PRIVATE DEVOTIONS : a Bio- 
graphy, a Transcript, and an Interpretation. Art linen, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


ANNIE S. SWAN'S 
MOST POPULAR BOOKS. 


SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Price 3s. 6d. each, handsomely bound, with 


Frontispiece, 
SHEILA. 
A LOST IDEAL. 
MAITLAND OF LASeeaeren. 
THE GATES OF EDs 
BRIAR AND PALM. 
ST. VEDA’S. 
THE GUINEA STAMP. 
WHO SHALL SERVE? 


Price 2s, 64. each, Illustrated and handsomely bound. 
A DIVIDEO HOUSE. 
CARLOWRIE. 
HAZELL AND SONGS. 
DORIS CHEYNE. 
ALDERSYDE. 
URSULA VIVIAN, 
THE AYRES OF STUDLEIGH. 

“The secret of Miss Swan's success as a writer must surely 
lie in the simple avd natural Am of telling natural and every- 
day stories, so as to touch the cord of sympathetic feeling which 
makes the whole world kin.’ "—Glasgow Herald. 

“With a sound literary style, in which not a single super- 
fluous word is found, the authoress has a g’aceful pen, and a 
rare skill in depicting Scottish life and character.” 

bei Leeds Mercury. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
OR OF ANY BOOKSELLE 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 
Books for Christmas Presents, 


THE SPORTS LIBRARY.—A New Series, 
Edited by HOWARD SPICER. 
Vol. I. RIDING, DRIVING, and KINDRED 


PORTS. By RP. DALE. With many Illustrations. 
Ghote 28, 6d. 


“A BOOK TO BE READ.” 


IN DWARF-LAND and CANNIBAL 
Counany. Pe Pe of Travel and Discovery in Central 
Africa. yA LLOYD. Witha Preface by Sir JOHN 
KENNAWAY, 2, Contains 3 Maps, aud over 150 Illus- 
trations. Cloth gilt, 2ls, net. 


Within 10 Daye over 30 Feet tock Bt Praise have been bestowed 07 on 
this the Press. 


THAT REMINDS ‘ME By Sir Edward 
RUSS a, Editor J ue Liverpool Daily Post. With 
Portrait. Cloth, 12s. 

“ All who take it up wilt” find it thoronghly readable from 
cover to cover.” 


A PROSE POET OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
ALPINE MEMORIES. By Emile Javelle. 
ty: a Biograrhical and Literary Notice by EUGENE 
RAMBERT. slated, and with an Introduction, by 
ef . — With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
‘oth, 7s. 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. 


oy AY 8. D. COLLINGWOOD. Profusely Illustrated 
- Exccedingly readable. "— Academy. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of LEWIS 
CARROLL. By his Nephew, 8. D. COLLINGWOOD. 
ay and Cheaper Edition. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 








« Will he welcome to every lover of ‘ Alice.’ ”— Morning Post. 
**Should find a place on many a bookshelf where ‘ ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ already stands enshrived.”—Pall Mall Gaze tte. 


SOME MUSIC HALL FAVOURITES. 
THE “HALLS.” A Collection of Por- 


traits of eminent Music Hall Performers, Drawn in 3 
Colours 4 { SCOTSON-CLARK. Introduction ty GEORGE 
GAMBLE. Decorative Title, &c., cloth, 6s. net. 


A NEW BOOK BY Ta Apr nOP OF “ RICROFT OF 


BY MOOR and ‘FELL By Halliwell 
SUTCLIFFE. Being Landecape and Lang-Secttle Talk in 
West Yorkshire. Tilustrated by George Hering. Cloth, 6s. 

Mr. Sutcliffe is a Yorkshireman, and bas brought ‘o the task 
of showing the stranger about his county the enthusiasm of a 
native and the power of picturesque presentation and arrange- 
ment of che novelist. It will be remembered that the York- 
shire local colour of his two principal novels, “ Ricroft” and 
* A Man of the Moors,” was held to be peculiarly successful. 


THE ASCENT of MAN. By Mathilde 
BLIND. With an Introdection by ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE. Edition de Luxe, 10s. 6d. 

One of the most important poems of this remarkable and 
talented poetess. 
The “Story of the Nations” Se ies. 
New Votume. 


MODERN SPAIN. By Martin A. S. 
HUME, F.R.H.8., Author of, “Sir Walter Ralegh,” The 
Year _aiter = - ada,” “The Courtships of Queen 

kli 


, and with Map and Index. 





Cc athe 5a. 


THE GODS of OLD. By the Rev. J. A. 
and Dr. V. A. FITZSIMON. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net.! 

This is something more than a treatise of mythology. The 
work consists of a series of elaborate and learned parallels 
hetween the knowledge of the Greeks, the statements of Holy 
Writ, and the conclusions of modern science as to the forces of 
the Universe. 

A ROMANCE FOR CHILDREN. 
THE TWO POOLS. By J. Thomson 
DUNNING. Illustrated. Cloth, 

Mr. Dunning takes his small mame = the kingdom of the 
trouts and sticklebacke, and shows them how elections take 
place there. 





A NEW “BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS. 
NESRIT. With many a wy, a, & 
and Lewis umer. In Decora Cover, and also in 
Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 6s. 

“ Of all the children’s stories ever written this should rank as 
first favourite, full of fun and adventure, told with humour 
and marvellous eowree® of childhood....No chi +" of any age 
will weary of sending Xt . There - wats a dul! page from begin- 
ning to end, and th 


"Bi rmingham Daily Gasette. 
“ Ought to be one of the favourite gift-books of the season, 
and must be ay re by all grown-up people with any sense 


of humour.”— 
= ead iy the best of the Christmas books we have yet 


seen.” — World. 
UNWIN'S GREEN CLOTH “LIBRARY. 


THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary 


E. MANN, Author of “ Moonlight,” “Susannah, ” &e 








A NEW NOVEL BY H&LENE GINGOLD. 


THE CHILLINGFIELD CHRONICLES. 
the Author of “ Denyse,” “A Cycle of Verse,” &. 
AL Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 6s. 
A story of English life in the reign of Queen Anne, Srall of 
incident and adveuture. 


Mr. Unwin’s Illustrated Announcement List if now 
ready, and will be sent post Sree on Application. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 





MACMILLAN & CO’'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


READY THIS DAY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


Edited by his SON. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 
In 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 


TE NNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, 


And other Literary Estimates. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Extra crown 8yvo, 8s. 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“Mr. Stevenson de- 
scribed one of Mr. Frederic Harri on's books as ‘ very 
good indeed, a great deal of sense and knowledge in 
the volume,’...... Here is a book vhich, without doubt, 
Mr. Stevenson would have declared to be full of 
sense and knowledge.” ‘a 


A CAPITAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


Now complete in 10 vols , globe 8vo, 5s, each. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
By Professor C. H. HERFORD, 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ The printing and 
general get up of the whole is excellent.” 

DAILY NEWs.-“ tie type is excellent, the 
volumes are easy to hold in the hand, and the work 
of editing has been well done by Dr. C. H, Herford.” 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, 


The Astronomer Poet of Persia. 
Rendered into English Verse 
By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Texts of the Four Editions with the Original Prefaces 
and Notes. 


Extra crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Charmingly got-up, 
and shonld help to increase the poem’s already great 
popolarity.” 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vol. 
THE PRINCESS. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
2s. 6d, net. 


THE DRAMA of YESTERDAY 
AND TO-DAY. 


By CLEMENT SCOTT. 
With numerous Portraits. 2 vels., 8vo, 36s net. 


DAILY NEWS.—* Furnish « great deal of enter- 
taining reading, including not a little which will 
provide valuable material fur the fuiure bistorian of 
the stage.” 


NtW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 


IN the VALLEY of the RHONE. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S., 
Author of *‘ Letters from Majorca.” 

With 88 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 





NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
In 2 vols., Svo, 15s. net. 





THE NEW DEMOCRACY: 
A Political Study. 
By W. JETHRO BROWN, M.A., LL.D., &c, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Urn., London, 











